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You’ve got to make calls 





if you want to get R KSULTS! 


Farm JOURNAL dips successfully into a well-stocked larder, too—the rich 
farm market. The reason is that FARM JOURNAL makes more calls there. Its 
circulation of 2,600,000 exceeds that of any other farm publication by a 
rewarding 400,000. And 81% of Farm JOURNAL subscribers (and all of its 
circulation lead) are where they mean most. . . in the top-half counties that 


do more than 80% of all farm business. Results? Certainly! 









OF THESE GREAT MAGAZINES 
ONLY ONE SELLS THE RURAL MARKET 






Over 30 million people in the U.S. A. live on farms. So if you 






want to get national results, you've got to call on the farmers. 
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Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


We Need Less “Duck” in Production 


It is this writer’s belief that 1947 
will be the kind of a year that we our- 
selves make it. We can think ourselves 
into difficulties, if we permit the pessi- 
mists and those with sinister motives 
to have their way; or we can enjoy the 
greatest period of prosperity this coun- 
try has ever known, 

The disastrous wave of strikes last 
year sprang from the fallacious argu- 
ment that industry could raise wages 
considerably without increasing prices. 
This was so conclusively proved in er- 
ror that it seems incredible that anyone 
claiming normal intelligence would 
again come forth with this same eco- 
nomic foolishness. 

Yet Robert Nathan, the so-called 
“economist,” has done so in his report 
to his client, the CIO, upon which the 
union leaders have based their claim 
that all business and industry can boost 
wages 25% without raising prices. The 
assignment must have been an agree- 
able one to Nathan, who is well known 
for his deep hostility toward private 
enterprise. The American Federation 
of Labor does not agree with Nathan’s 
contention; in fact, it is suspected that 
it is not sincere, that it is really a piece 
of Communistic-inspired strategy to 
upset our economic system. 


* * * 


If it is true that higher wages are 
justified because of higher living costs, 
then it follows that further increases in 
wages mean further increases in the 
cost of living; each chases the other in 
a vicious circle. 

The number of dollars that a 
worker earns is not as important as 
what those dollars will buy; that is 
what in the final analysis determines 
the cost of living. This raises the ques- 
tion: Can the prices of products be low- 
ered without lowering wages? There is a 
way—and that is by increasing produc- 
tion. 

The need for full production was 
emphasized in the recent report of 
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President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, Under-production 
means scarcities, and scarcities mean 
higher prices through competitive bid- 
ding by those able to “pay the freight.” 
But full production brings lower prices 
by giving the law of supply and de- 
mand an opportunity to work. We 
have already seen this demonstrated in 
many food items, in textiles, radios and 
other products, 

It is possible for labor to price it- 
self out of jobs if it resorts to excessive 
wage demands in productivity. For 
with each price increase, so many po- 
tential. buyers of a product are re- 
moved from the market. If the public 
cannot afford to pay the price of a 
product, its manufacturer must close 
his plant; his own unemployed work- 
ers then must curtail their purchases, 
and eventually other factories must 
cease operations, until it’s like a snow- 
ball rolling downhill—and waiting at 
the bottom of the hill is “depression.” 


. eat 


This need not be so. America is 
a land of many people—and many 
needs. There is a tremendous reservoir 
of wants waiting to be filled with the 
products of labor’s skill and industry, 
a reservoir that can mean unexampled 
prosperity for the American people for 
years to come. But those products 
must be produced to sell at prices the 
people can afford to pay—and the way 
to achieve that is by -full production. 
For the more goods produced per man 
hour, the cheaper they can be sold. And 
the lower the price, the greater will be 
demand, for more people can afford 
them. Thus, the standard of living is 
raised because more people can enjoy 
more things. But this happy situation 
can be brought about only by a change 
of attitude on the part of those whose 
goal seems to be more wages for less 
work. Greater production will increase 
the worker’s wages and the buying 
power of his dollar. 
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“, «+ WHAT A BROTHER! He can fix every- 
thing—but his own hair! His hair is dull and 


tangled . .. it never looks combed. Look at 
that loose dandruff... he’s got Dry Scalp. 
Here’s where J can help Aim! I'll tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’ 


Hatr looks berfér... 


scalp feels berfer... 
when you check 


Oty Scalp 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT, this is the same man. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can help you, too! For 
better-looking hair, a better-feeling scalp, 
try a few drops a day. It checks loose dan- 
druff and other signs of Dry Scalp. Remem- 
ber, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol 
or other drying ingredients. Use it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care... both scalp and hair... and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. &. PAT. Orr, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 





| itself on the facial features is true. 
| pare the two pictures at the bottom of 
| page 35, 
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U.N. Patron Saint: Thank you very, 
very much for “Ben Franklin’s Press 
Agent” (Jan. 29). I trust that it will help 
the Franklin Memorial movement. With 
the Boy Scouts we are trying to make Dr. 
Franklin “Patron Saint of Peace” for the 
United Nations. 

J. Henry Smythe Jr., chairman, 
Benjamin Franklin Committee, 
Sons of the American Revolution, 
New York, N.Y. 

e ee John H. Jr., looks 


Smythe 


| more like Benjamin Franklin than F.D.R.., 


in my opinion. I guess the old story that 
association with a person or idea stamps 
Com- 
Jan. 29 issue—‘‘just like two 
peas in a pod.” 
J. Edward Walter, Columbia City, Ore. 
[Reader Walter has sharp eyes. Smythe 
has often impersonated Benjamin Franklin. 


—Ed.] 


Lewis’ Champion: I, as well as the 
entire labor body of your subscribers, will 
appreciate it if you will list a few of the 
things that John L. Lewis has not done. 

He has never sold any nation scrap 
metal at fabulous prices to shoot back at 
us. . . . He has never led the National 
Guard out to shoot down defenseless labor- 
ers... . He has never worked child labor 
in cotton mills for 20¢ a day,... John L. 
Lewis has never worked men until they 
were old and broken in health and then 
kicked them out without a dime. 

Instead, he has set aside a fund for 
such people—which fund was so “gra- 
ciously” torn into by Judge Alan T. Golds- 
borough in fines intolerable and beyond 
all reason. 

H. F. Jamison, Beebe, Ark. 


Not Communistic: Under heading 


“Of Rome and Madrid” (Jan. 15), I read | 


in Spain by the Franco government. 

Are there really 30,000 Protestants in 
Spain? Will you give me the name of the 
Protestant church in Spain and the leaders 
of this church? If you cannot do this I 
must assume they are not really Protes- 
tants but Communists and that you and 
your magazine are in sympathy with the 
Leftists. 

John Pilkington, Elwood, Ind. 

[There is no single Protestant church in 
Spain. Most of America’s familiar denomi- 
nations are represented there. Their “cause 
is being championed by the World Federa- 


| tion of Churches, composed of practically 
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| of the shocking persecution of Protestants | 


| @ for Anniversaries, Birthdays, Sick Friends, etc. Sensa 
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YOUR SHOES 





EMBARRASSING, ISN'T IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ Having your hands full is no excuse for 
unshined shoes. Theré is no good excuse 
for bad grooming. So remember—stock up 
on Shinola. Shining your shoes is so simple, 
and really takes very little time. 

It pays to KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH 
SHINOLA. Shinola’s scientific combination 
of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility, and that means longer wear. 
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@ Just show friends this wonderful line of greeting vards 






tionally new 15-card Assortment sells for $1.00 
pays up to 50c cash profit. 12 different assort- 
ments retail 60c to $1. Also Personal Stationery 
and Gift Wrappings. No experience needed. 
Send for Sample Everyday Asst. on approval 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
119 WAY STREET @ ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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every Protestant and Orthodox group in the 
world, except Russia—certainly not a Com- 
munist organization.”—Ed.] 


Georgian Speaks: Re the article 
“Burying Day on Sugar Creek” (PatH- 
FINDER, Jan. 15), down here even the most 
disreputable know it’s cowardly to hit a 
man who can’t strike back—or one whose 
voice is stilled in death. . . . You, too, 
have joined the ranks of editors who stir 
—or pacify—their readers being possessed 
of “liberator-complexes” by printing 
abominable insinuations about the people 
of Georgia. . . . You won’t publish this 
letter? By doing so you’d regain a portion 
of your self-respect. 

Robert M. Haddock, Toccoa, Ga. 

[Two “Governors,” or a two-headed 
calf, make respectable news in any state — 
Ed.] 


It Takes Money: Thank you for your 
provocative treatment of the juvenile de- 
linquency problem in the Jan. 29 issue. 
Most churches are willing to provide the 


“clean, wholesome recreation for the 
young people” you desire. But most 


churches are unable to provide it—juke 
boxes, soda bars, athletic equipment cost 
money. 
anyway. 
Robert C. Yoh, First Congregational- 
Baptist Church, North Troy, Vt. 


Empire Builder: Your article on 
“Rhodes Scholars” (Jan. 15) was most in- 
teresting and reminds me of experiences in 
his own tramping grounds of Southern 
Rhodesia and elsewhere in Africa in 1939 
to I94I. 

I have had the pleasure of standing 
on the crest of the beautiful Matopo hills 
near Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, where 
the mortal remains of Cecil Rhodes were 
laid to rest in accordance with his own 
wishes. 

As one stands there amid these 
enormous boulders and looks upon the flat 
slab marking Mr. Rhodes’ grave, one is 
impressed with the fact that a man ulti- 
mately becomes best known by his works. 

W. Benjamin West, Boston, Mass. 


"Coke" Quotes: Why give up so eas- 
ily? In his letter of Jan. 29, Mr. Gosnell 
of the Coca-Cola Co., is acting like a pupil 
who has been caught putting in punctua- 
tion marks that he can’t justify. He makes 
up a rule on the spur of the moment. 

No doubt the name of his product in 
the abbreviated form is entitled to an ini- 
tial capital, but he would have to do some 
quick thinking and heavy research to prove 
that “since it is an abbreviation, it is en- 
titled also to quotation marks.” 

As a matter of fact, Woolley- and 
Scott in their College Handbook of Com- 
position say: “Do not use quotation marks 
to call attention to words unless they are 
quoted words.” 


Name Withheld, Bradford, Pa. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER. 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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But thanks for the plug | 





“My ‘silent partner’ is the railroad” | 


“I'm in the real estate and insurance 
business. Everyone knows how important 
good railroad service is to real estate 
values, of course; but railroads are im- 
portant to my insurance business, too! 

“Sound railroads help provide sound 
investments—and America’s insurance 
companies are large investors in railway 
bonds. So the more policies I sell, the 
more people there are with a stake in the 
railroads.” ° 


Yes, the holders of millions of life in- 
surance policies are especially interested 
in railroads because about one-fourth 
of all outstanding railroad bonds are 
owned by insurance companies, 


Depositors in savings banks are inter- 
ested, too, for these banks are also large 
owners of railroad securities. And, in 
addition, about a million individuals are 
direct investors in railroad securities. 

The ability of the railroads to earn 
enough to pay interest on their bonds, 
and dividends on their stock, affects the 
welfare of millions of thrifty people 
everywhere. The railroads are home- 
town partners of every business—but in 
a special sense, they are very real part- 
ners of those who are providing for the 
future through life insurance policies, 
savings accounts, and careful invest- 
ment. 


wsocanonor AMERICAN RAILROADS .........:...0. 





IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 









‘Thes's no sure way of telling 
Laurel Ann from her city cousin. 


Nowadays country girls and city 
girls look alike, dress alike and 
think alike — and the movies and 
the radio aren’t the only reasons. 


This was not true years ago, 
when cars were rarities, roads 
were bad and the farm was hours 
away from town. 


But even then companies like 
General Motors were seeking 
ways to find new customers. The 
surest way seemed to be to make 
their product better — more use- 
ful to more people. 


So, year by year, they plowed 
back sizable portions of their 
earnings into improved 
designs, steady research, 
more efficient factories — 
all the things that make 
progress. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 300 Mutual stations, 
coast to coast. Hear him! 


FRIGIDAIRE © GMC 


TRUCK & COACH ° 
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GM DIESEL ° 


PROBLEM: 


Find the 
Farmer's 


- Daughter 


Year by year cars got better. 
Roads kept step. Buses and 
trucks came. And the United 
States became really united in its 
ways of living and learning’ and 
doing business. 





Now Laurel Ann rides to the 
same stores, the same movies, the 
same kind of schools as her 
friends in town. But that isn’t 
all that has happened. 


Suburbs have spread. Great in- 
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“MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
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WHEN A BUSINESS PROSPERS 
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dustries have grown. Jobs have 
multiplied. 


At General Motors alone the 
total annual pay roll has been 
increased more than sixteen-fold 
in the last 29 years. During the 
same time the people who own 
GM, the stockholders — today 
numbering more than 425,000 — 
have received only about 714¢ out 
of each dollar of sales. 


Only because General Motors and 
companies like it have prospered 
— and thus been able to improve 
their. products — have so many 
people benefited in so many 
places. 


So it seems clear that all the 
people profit when a _ business 
prospers. 


FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
OTORS 


THE PEOPLE PROFIT 
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In This Issue 


Pathfinder 


The Cover. A campfire, after 
a long hike, with sizzling hot dogs 
ready to be devoured by hungry 
boys, is typical of Boy Scout life. 
This colorphoto was taken by a 
PATHFINDER photographer at a camp 
site near Washington, D.C. (See 2 
Million Build for Tomorrow, start- 
ing on page 20.) 

7 * * 


Next Issue. The telephone is 
reaching its half century mark, and its 
inventor’s hundredth birthday anni- 
versary, Alexander Graham Bell was 
born Mar. 3, 1847, as President 
James K. Polk came to the end of his 
second year in the White House and 
a week after General Zachary Tay- 
lor’s U.S. Army won the great battle 
of Buena Vista in the Mexican War. 
Helping celebrate Bell’s great inven- 
tion, PATHFINDER’s next issue will 
tell the story of his life in four pages 
of text and pictures. 


> * * 


Quiz. How pure are America’s rivers? 
(See Dirty Water, p. 15.) 
What’s wrong with WAA? 
(See Bilious Billions, p. 16.) 
What’s being done to protect indus- 
try from possible A-bomb at- 
tacks? 
(See No Hiding Place, p. 17.) 
Will there be a polio epidemic this 
year? 
(See Year.of Grace? p. 38.) 
What’s the best hope for fewer plane 
crashes? 
(See Voices in the Soup, p. 44.) 
Are disk type records outmoded? 
(See Records on Tape, p. 39.) 
Who invented the Golden Rule? 
(See God’s Many Faces, p. 31.) 
How can you use the earth’s own 
heat to keep your house warm? 
(See Heat Mine, p. 28.) 
How much candy does the average 
American eat in a year? 
(See A Million Tons of Candy, 
p. 30.) 
What can you do with an old sailor 
uniform? 
(See Look Where You’re Going, 
Sailor, p 29.) ; 











RESPONSIBILITY CLAUSES holding unions accountable for damages arising from 
unauthorized (wildcat) strikes will appear in a few labor contracts 
this spring. 

THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT is due for revamping, regardless of the outcome of 





current Congressional probes and Sen. McCarran's air safety board 
proposal. One far reaching amendment may give the Civil Aeronautics 
Board complete control over airline securities. 


concept of naval power he did most to develop-—-the fleet, with the 
aircraft carrier as its backbone, is still an essential arm of 
national defense, despite A-bombs or any other weapon, dream or real. 


"SUPERMAN'S" LAWYERS, say radio trade reports, are probing the legality of 
using actual names of hate outfits like the Ku Klux Klan and 
Columbians as future targets for their crusading do-gooder. 


NO-R NYLON STOCKINGS are expected in time for the Easter parade. A war-born 
chemical, Syton, reinforces the new stockings. 


DELIVERIES OF SPRING DRESSES are lagging because of short supplies of better 
grade rayon. Because men's suit linings now have first call on rayon, 
dress manufacturers have only about one-fourth of last year's sup- 
plies. 


THE DOWNTRODDEN CHICAGO CARDINALS, now claiming football's best backfield, 
should lead the field in pro football next season. 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. will present no more "live" television shows in 1947. 
Reason: Shortage of trained engineering crews and adequate transmit-— 
ting stations. 


THE NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE has hit the Government Printing Office which prints 
The Congressional Record, The Federal Register and other Government 
publications. Forced to buy in the open market, the GPO, which 
normally uses 5,000 tons a year, has had to cut reserves to 30 days. 


NATIONAL INCOME HIT A NEW HIGH in the last quarter of 1946 with an annual rate 
of $173 billion, compared to $164 billion for the full year, and $161 
billion for 1945. Consumer spending in 1946 jumped to a record peak 


of $127 billion. 
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probably will be limited to 5,000 enlisted women and 500 officers. 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES plan to increase regular officer strength during 1947 from 
7,000 to 18,000. 


NEW AND MAINTENANCE CONSTRUCTION in 1947 promises to crack the $20 billion 
figure for the first time in history. 


NAVY SECRETARY JAMES FORRESTAL is a favorite to get the nod for the Ambassador- 
ship to the Court of St. James, succeeding the late 0. Max Gardner. 
Other possibilities are Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, Ambassador to 
Russia; and former Sen. James Mead. 


PROSPECTS STILL ARE THIN for extension of Selective Service or enactment of 
universal training. Every encouragement to voluntary enlistment is a 
more likely approach. 


HAWAII STATEHOOD LQBBY will open its throttle when Interior Secretary Krug 
returns from the islands and endorses statehood. Opponents' biggest 
arguments will be Hawaii's non-contiguous location, and its dominant 
non—Caucasian population. 


LOOK FOR A STRONG REAFFIRMATION of U.S. support for Italy's admission to the 
U.N. as a soothing "Chaser" to signing of the peace treaty. State 
Department officials are jittery over treaty's immediate effects in 
Italy, including a possible coalition of dissident parties to drum 
up further unrest. 








PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 





Interlude 


Calm spell precedes some of the year's 
big decisions by President, law- 
makers and labor chiefs 


It seemed almost like the good old 
days. It had been years since the weather, 
no matter how violent or tricky, had been 
able to elbow its way up to the top of the 
front pages. 

It wasn't that there was no big news. 
Tremendously important things were hap- 
pening, or about to happen—important in 
a constructive way, if not sensational. 

Government and private business, big 
and little, went about their jobs in the 
Battle of Production, less hampered than 
they had been for many months by time- 
and energy-consuming labor disputes. 

Organized labor, with new-found cau- 
tion, cagily played a waiting game. 

Congress, after brief orientation, 
rolled up its sleeves and dug into the big 
job ahead—to chart a course through 
countless pitfalls toward sound fiscal pol- 
icies, a permanent labor peace founded on 
justice, and restoration of a full measure 
of personal liberty. 

The man in the street watched warily, 
with hopes high that the strange quiet 
was not ominous, but healthful. 





Birth of a Budget 


Three times in U.S. history, lessons 
learned in the crisis of war brought ma- 
jor reforms in Government taxing and 
spending procedure. 

- In 1865, Civil War problems forced 
the budget committee of Congress, which 
then dealt with both taxes and appropria- 
tions, to split into two groups. World 
War I was followed by the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921, providing for 
estimates on Government costs. 

Now, under the loosely drawn man- 
date of the Reorganization Act of 1946, 





Congress for the first time is moving 
toward one of that Act’s major goals: 
Striking a balance in advance between the 
Government’s likely income and its ex- 
penses, meanwhile cutting taxes and the 
national debt. 

Essentially, the plan calls for a bal- 
anced legislative budget, to be drafted in 
consultation among ranking members of 
the taxing and appropriating committees 
of the two Houses, with “due considera- 
tion” to the President’s budget. 

From there on, Congress is on its 
own. Aware that this year it is writing 
precedent, the joint committee proceeded 
cautiously up to the Feb. 15 deadline for 
submitting its report to Congress. 

Biggest single problem was whether 
to start with Truman’s budget figure of 
$37.5 billion and work down, or start 
from scratch and build up. The latter, 
while probably preferable, was too big a 
job before the deadline. 

Let It Grow. Prospects were Con- 
gress would serve the formalities by fixing 
a top appropriations total, well within 
likely Government income and as much as 
$5.5 billion below Truman’s recommenda- 
tions, but not itemized in great detail. 
That would leave the way open to distrib- 
ute funds among the agencies, and a final 
decision on the “how” and “how much” of 
tax reduction. 

The “importance” of the Legislative 
Budget—like a new-born baby—lies not 
in what it is now, but what it may become 
in future years—a major tool in the in- 
telligent planning for a healthy national 
economy, . 


The New Truman 


Dr. George Gallup, Princeton’s pro- 
fessional public opinion analyst, has re- 
duced to percentages what all Washington 
officialdom has known for weeks—Presi- 
dent Truman’s popularity has bounded up- 
ward from its low point last fall. 

Nobody was surprised when Demo- 
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TEAMWORK. President Truman threw strikes, Hannegan tossed a hat. (SEE: The New Truman) 
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PLANNERS. Sen. Bridges, Rep. Taber, hold 
the purse strings. (SEE: Birth of a Budget) 


cratic Chairman Robert Hannegan tossed 
the President’s hat into the 1948 ring. 

Just before the November elections, 
according to Dr, Gallup, 32% of the vot- 
ers expressed approval of the way the 
President was handling his job, By Feb. 
1, this percentage had risen to 48%. 

Several factors have contributed to 
the result. First, and most paradoxical— 
the November elections relieved Truman 
of obligations to the left wing element of 
his own party. The voters, by their strong 
repudiation of leftist candidates and ideas, 
allowed him to get back to the political 
middle road, where he could operate with 
more skill. 

Sharing the Blame. Secondly, the 
election transferred the GOP from the 
role of oppositionist and beneficiary of 
Democratic intra-party squabbles to that 
of responsibility in the legislative branch. 

And finally, Truman and his advisers 
quickly capitalized on the situation thus 
created, with the advantage inherent in the 
White House. The President could move 
quickly to implement his decisions—much 
more quickly than could the GOP Con- 
gress. 

While Republicans sought to crystal- 
lize party policy on the big issues of budg- 
et and taxes, Truman stood firm on his 
own program, with the added talking point 
that “if you cut taxes, give the little fel- 
low a break.” 

He was able to beat Congress to the 
gun by breaking the deadlock on merger 
of the armed services; and put the GOP 
on the defensive by proclaiming the “end 
of hostilities” in World War II, which 
tossed into Congress’ lap the job of writ- 
ing a new farm price support program and 
forced Congressional action on extension 
of excise taxes. 

New Blood. And finally, the “new 
Truman,” far from the unhappy days of 
Pauley, Vardeman and Allen, was able to 
make use of such qualified public servants 
as Averell Harriman and former_President 
Hoover, climaxed by the dramatic selec- 
tion of Gen. George C, Marshall as Secre- 
tary of State. 

Me opened the door for whole-heart- 
ed co-operation from the GOP Congress 
by renewing his request for legislation 
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INTERIM. Labor's Murray (left) and Lewis (right) tread softly, 


making the Speaker of the House next in 
line of succession after the Vice President. 
Congress countered with a proposal to 
limit a president to two four-year terms. 

Evidence that the ‘‘new Truman” was 
self-made came in a quick White House 
denial of reports he had adopted a general 
policy of polling opinion of state gover- 
nors on broad national non-partisan prob- 
lems. 


Labor: Watch & Wait 


The Congressional hand—poised to 
spank labor—lingered in mid-air as many 
a legislator wondered: “Son, is this going 
to hurt me more than it does you?” 

Despite the fact that their past sins 
merit punishment, 13 million AFL and 
CIO dues-payers still wear the protective 
cloak of voting power. And while more 
than 60 labor-curbing bills today jam the 
House and Senate hoppers, the ultimate 
legislation, due to be ready Mar. 31, may 
well. be mild. 

Outlawing the closed shop and indus- 
try-wide bargaining, as demanded by in- 
dustry’s outspoken leader, General Motors’ 
president Charles E. Wilson (“I wouldn’t 
sign a closed shop agreement”) is rated 
by many as having only an outside chance 
ol becoming fact. 

Harmony Signs. Meanwhile, bolster- 
ing the “go-slow” Congressional mood is 
the current good behavior of organized la- 
bor (fewer than 70,000 workers on strike 
throughout the nation). Industrial skies, 
cloudy a year ago, were brightened by: 

e@ @ Peace in the construction indus- 
try when management and labor agreed to 
submit future disputes to an impartial 
arbitration panel. 

ee Uninterrupted output of all-im- 
portant steel until Apr. 1, at least, and 
probably for the balance of the vear if 
the labor-industry harmony which brought 
about the go-day truce can produce a con- 
tract, 

ee All rubber production through 
1947, made possible when 30,000 CIO rub- 
ber workers signed an agreement with 
U.S. Rubber Co. 

More doves of peace were loosed 
from Miami's Hotel Alcazar, when the 
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AFL convention closed with an olive- 
branched invitation to CIO to come back 
to the fold and create a “great, single 
union.”’ As they had done so often in the 
past, CIO bosses Philip Murray and Wal- 
ter Reuther said “no” to that one, but 
agreed to a united front to fight “restric- 
tive legislation.” 

To the rank and file of labor, weary 
of annual walkouts, all this was good news. 
But for cautious industrialists and long- 
memoried Congressmen, it was no time to 
lower the guards. 

Portal to Peace. It was generally 
agreed that Murray's steelworkers would 
not settle for anything less than a 1o¢ to 
12¢-an-hour wage boost—and that “Big 
Steel” would set the pattern for all U.S. 
bargaining. Current big union ‘‘bowing 
and scraping” to Congress is not much 
more than a thinly disguised bid for the 
nsost favored union spot in °48. 

Still to be settled was the “portal-to- 
portal” issue, somewhat clarified by Judge 
Frank Picard’s dismissal of the Mount 
Clemens Pottery case. But legally, that de- 
cision applied only to that one case. For 
the final answer, corrective legislation ap- 
peared certain. 

“Judgment Day” for the nation’s im- 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Who Pays U.S. Income Tax? 


°%, of Total Money 
Income Groups Paid 


Under $5,000 .. 53% 
$5,000-$10,000 .... 9%, 
$10,000-$25,000 res 
$25,000-$50,000 .. W% 
$50,000-$ 100,000 «<a 
$100,000-$250,000 6% 
$250,000-$500,000 1.5% 
$500,000 and over 1% 


* . * 


The Government received 


last month .... $ 3,860,083,480 


The Government spent 
last month 


3,113,204,221 
259,776,476,279 


The Government owes 
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industry's Wilson speaks out, Congress hesitates. (SEE: Labor: Watch & Wait) 


mediate economic future is Apr. 1. Then 
steel, soft coal and other major contracts 
will either die or be renewed. Then Amer- 
ica will find the big answer to the basic 
question: “Are we to have prosperity?” 


No. 1 Comrade 


Spitting defiance, chubby, bespec- 
tacled littke Communist Gerhard Eisler 
was finally cornered. 

Identified by FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover, reformed ex-Daily Worker editor 
Louis Budenz, and others as the kingpin 
of international communism in the U.S.. 
Eisler was haled before the House Un- 
American Activities committee. But. de- 
flant to the last, he refused to take the 
oath before reading a statement. 

Refusing to hear that statement. the 
committee asked the Justice Department 
to charge Eisler with: (1) Contempt. 
(2) perjury, (3) conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government, (4) evasion of income 
tax, and (5) falsification of passport. 

New Try. Eisler was chucked back to 
Ellis Island, under guard. However the 
Justice Department acts, the House com- 
mittee will not be satisfied with a mere 
deportation order. If Eisler isn’t proée- 
cuted, the committee will try again to 
make him testify as an enemy alien. 

After Eisler’s blowoff, a parade of 
witnesses piled up damning testimony. 
Dramatically, Eisler’s own sister, Ruth 
Fischer, called him a “complete terrorist” 
and ‘‘a real danger” to both America and 
his native Germany. He got orders for 
his “dirty work” straight from Moscow. 

William Nowell, Georgia-born Negro 
who studied in Moscow how tobe a Com- 
munist organizer in Detroit, said he knew 
Eisler in both cities, under a variety of 
names, including “Brown” and “Edwards.” 

“By virtue of his position as Comin- 
tern representative in the U.S.,” said 
Hoover, “Eisler, or ‘Edwards’ was, of 
course, actually the liaison between the 
Comintern and the authorities in Moscow 
and the Communist partv, U.S.A.” 

But, from a Federal jail in New York 
Eisler whined: 

“T am an Austrian Communist, a po- 
litical refugee, wanting to go home.” 
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Rents Are Going Up 


For more than a week the nation’s 
landlord-tenant squabble seesawed back 
and forth. 

@ne day OPA prepared an order 
granting a flat 10% across-the-board boost 
in all rents. The next day, President Tru- 
man abruptly nipped the order in the bud, 
said he knew nothing about it and that 
rent-raising was up to Congress. 

"Out of Control." The sudden turn- 
about set off a witch hunt. How could an 
order vitally concerning 20 million renters 
and 8 million landlords slip through bu- 
reaucratic procedure without the White 
House knowing anything about it? Finally, 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Administra- 
tor of the Office of Temporary Controls, 
admitted that. he was to blame for what 
Chairman Tobey of the Senate Banking 
Committee called “the mystery of who 
threw the overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s 
chowder.” 

Tobey’s committee then opened hear- 
ings on all rent controls. Next a group of 
Senate Republicans introduced a bill to 
raise rent ceilings 15%. A brief lull was 
suddenly blasted again when OPA an- 
nounced that landlords would get rent in- 
creases which OPA chief Max McCullough 
said would “accomplish almost the same 
result.” 

Cost Plus. OPA’s new policy will pro- 
vide higher ceilings for landlords who can 
show that their rents are lower than those 
of other landlords in the same rental area. 
It also permits landlords to choose any 
period after Jan. 1, 1939, as a base period 
for comparison with present income. This 
means that if an apartment house owner 
can show that at any time in the past 
seven years his rental income was greater 
than it is now, he will be granted a higher 
ceiling. 

To answer this development, Nebras- 
ka’s Sen. Wherry loosed an attack on the 
whole OPA setup. He offered a bill to 
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FLEMING'S FUMBLE. It was the mystery of the year for Sen. Tobey. (SEE: Rents Are Going Up) 


turn all rent controls over to the states by 
Apr. 30, wipe out the Federal Price Con- 
trol Act completely, including sugar ra- 
tioning. 

McCullough then announced that 
OPA would halt operations long before 
the end of April if Congress didn’t come 
through with a $6 million deficiency ap- 
propriation to pay the agency’s operating 
expenses. 

So far there have been no published 
accounts of Wherry’s offering to help Mc- 
Cullough get the extra money. 


End of the Record 


“~. . Every newspaperman must have 
died a little.” 

Thus a Philadelphia Record writer 
summed up his sense of shock at his pa- 
per’s sudden death precipitated by the dis- 
criminatory demands of the CIO’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild. 

Newspapermen everywhere felt the 
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HAPPIER DAYS. In 1934, the Guild took on its first Stern muscle. (SEE: End of the Record) 


same sense of deep regret as in 1931 with 
the end of the old New York World, 
whose Walter Lippman, FPA (Frank P. 
Adams) and Heywood Broun had blazed 
a trail of “liberalism.” 

Death of the Record, one of the na- 
tion’s last self-proclaimed liberal dailies, 
was filled as much with irony as with 
tragedy, 

It was the Record, as a staunch sup- 
porter of the New Deal which gave the 
young and struggling Guild a leg up by 
signing the first Guild contract. It was 
David Stern, the Record’s publisher, who 
in 1936 resigned from the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association in protest 
against what he called its “unfair atti- 
tude” toward the Guild. 

Stop the Press. But just before the 
last Guild-Stern contract expired last No- 
vember, the Guild evoked a “no contract, 
no work” policy against the Record 
though not against the competing Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

After nearly three months of opera- 
tion in spite of the strike, Stern dropped 
his bomb. The Record was suspending 
publication; its assets, along with the two 
Stern newspapers across the river in Cam- 
den, N.J. (also strikebound), and radio 
station WCAU, were sold to the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

The decision, Stern said, was because 
of the Guild’s “excessive demands” (in- 
cluding wage increases of from 40% to 
54%), and because “Guild policy has 
acted to restrict the rights of management 
to operate a completely independent press. 

“T will not attempt to give the reason 
for this strange attitude of Guild leader- 
ship. I only know that the Record... 
has been chosen by this one union as a 
target for its unusual theories.” 

Below the Belt. Stern charged that a 
Guild leader told a Guild meeting: 

“There is no moral justification. We 
will hit the soft underbelly because it is 
least able to stand a strike, because it is 
the right thing to do—practically.” 

Milton C. Murray, national Guild 
president whose leadership has created 
considerable internal friction, viewed the 
affair as a tragedy to those “who see two 











War of the Eastern Shore Oysters 


Fired with hot lead and _ torrid 
words, the long-simmering Potomac river 
“oyster stew” has boiled over into an 
inter-state feud. 

The stew began cooking in 1931, 
when Maryland and Virginia passed 
identical laws outlawing oyster dredging 
in the Potomac. Yet many oystermen 


(from both states) went right on dredg- 
ing. They claimed they couldn’t make a 
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SHUCKER. Enforcement of anti-dredging 
laws might cost Lee Rollins his job. 


of their newspapers engulfed in the in- 
creasing trend of American newspaper 
monopoly.” (Early in the Record strike, 
Murray said he saw “no reason why there 
should not be a proper settlement.”) 

"Closed" Shop. But the facts re- 
main that the Guild, by forcing so tragic 
an end to a great newspaper, has deprived 
some 1,400 workers of a livelihood in a 
tight profession and has_ effectively 
knocked the legitimate strike weapon from 
its own hands. 

The operation was a success—but the 
patient died. 


De-Blacking the Skies 


U.S. industrial cities, finally, are 
groping into the smoke problem—a cause 
of untold damage to health and property. 

New York is worst hit. On each 
square mile of the Big Town, despite 
smoke control codes, an estimated 112 
tons of soot settles each month. These 
tar, sulphur and ash particles set up nose, 
throat and lung irritations and often cause 
pneumonia. 

Smaller industrial cities have the 
same dark problem. Mayor James Bowes 
of North Adams, Mass., where smoke laws 
aren’t enforced, says industries must be 
educated in smoke abatement methods be- 
fore enforcement measures can be carried 
out. 

Burn It Up. Some cities are looking 
to science. Detroit has found that a third 
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living hauling bivalves from their beds 
one by one with legally-okayed tongs. 

After breathing hot and cold for 15 
years, the fishermen’s feud last fortnight 
flared into Maryland’s closest approach 
to war since the Marine Corps staged 
practice landings on Solomons Islands, 
Md., in 1942. 

Airborne. Machine-gun fire from 
Maryland’s six speedy “oyster patrol” 
boats rattled across the Potomac. Then 
the Maryland air force (one seaplane) 
hauled Virginia violators from their oys- 
ter boats, sent them off to Virginia 
courts. But it was only a gesture: The 
62-year-old bi-state law ruled that viola- 
tors must be tried in their own states. 

Fed up with Virginia’s winks at the 
law, the Maryland legislature drafted a 
new measure to permit out-of-state trials 
of alleged violators. 

Quick as a Colonel’s trigger, Vir- 
ginia’s Governor Tuck (a Marine in 
World War I) issued stern notice to 
Maryland: The law is a “nullity” unless 
we concur. Next he burned up the wires 
with a 700-word diatribe which boiled 
down to: “Warrants issued thereunder 
will not be respected by me... .” 

Treaty? Despite hot tempers and 
hotter bullets, hope for peace persists, 
and oyster-loving epicures are reason- 
ably assured of continuing happiness. 

To hash out the differences, Tuck 
has named a three-man commission 


of its soot-fall is combustible and that 
much of the rest can be eliminated in 
time. This burnable third represents a 
waste of 34,000 tons of coal, worth $225,- 
000 each year. 

But even this loss is small compared 
with the property damage. Sooty sulphur, 
moistened by humidity, rots carpets, 
shades, curtains—every textile it touches. 

Chicago, whose soot-fall several years 
ago almost equaled New York’s, has re- 
duced it to a “mere” 67 tons per square 
mile. This was accomplished by making 
it mandatory to burn highly volatile fuels 
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which will meet with a Maryland group 
at Mount Vernon Mar. 28. ° 

It is significant that he selected 
George Washington’s river home for the 
get-together. 

For it was Washington who in 1785 
helped persuade Maryland (which owned 
the Potomac under a Colonial grant) to 
stop demanding tolls from fishing and 
sailing Virginians who plied the river. 





Washington Post 
SKIPPER. Same threat faced James Green 
who says he's too old to tong oysters. 


in mechanical stokers and barring such 
fuel from household use. 

Cleaner Trains. Louisville, Ky., or- 
ders railroads running through the city to 
use smoke-burners (steam jets that blow 
air over the fire to burn up smoke). 

St. Louis, dogged by smog (smoke 
and fog), “persuaded” business and indus- 
try to replace hand-fired heating systems 
and to repair faulty heating plants. Rail- 
roads were told to use Diesel engines and 
smokeless fuels. 

Salt Lake City, Milwaukee, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Pittsburgh and a number of 
other cities have set up committees to 
study the smoke problem and strengthen 
city codes controlling it. 


Cleaning up the Mess 


Most G.I.s and ex-G.L.s will look you 
square in the eye and tell you water will 
run uphill and the sun will reverse its 
course before Army food becomes more 
than barely edible. 

But the Army itself holds differently. 
Once having broken precedent by admit- 
ting that “mess” was more than a techni- 
cal term, the Army took steps. It named 
a board of famous hotel men, restaura- 
teurs and food experts to find out what 
could be done. 

As a result, Gen. Eisenhower, Chief 
of Staff, has adopted one of the board’s 
recommendations: Henceforth Army per- 
sonnel trained in the handling, preparing 
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and serving of food will be secure in their 
assignments, will be given higher grades, 
and will draw more pay. A good cook will 
have a guaranteed Army career. 

The Army balked, though, at another 
board suggestion—that it establish a sepa- 
rate Food Service Corps. 

But anything, say the guys who eat 
it, is a step in the right direction. 


Georgia: White Man‘s Land 


Willis Smith, a _ willowy, sharp- 
tongued lawyer from Carrollton, Ga., 
jumped up on the floor of the Georgia 
House of Representatives and screamed: 
“This is a white man’s country and we’re 
going to keep it that way.” 

Amid.the bedlam of approval that 
followed, the ruling Talmadge forces 
whipped through “Governor” Herman’s 
White Primary bill, 133 to 62. 

Not yet law, the bill will exclude Ne- 
groes from voting in any primary election 
and is so drawn, say proponents, that the 
Federal Government can’t do anything 
about it. 

Opponents say the people of Georgia 
won’t be able to do anything about it 
either, because the bill would put the 
state at the mercy of a “private party” 
and destroy free and honest elections. 

It repeals, for example, the uniform, 
statewide registration law and leaves it up 
to county party committees to say who 
shall vote. 

It repeals the law giving privacy to 
the voter while he marks his ballot, and 
another which says that primary returns 
must be filed with the Superior courts. 
Instead they would be handed over to 
private party officials. 

Also repealed would be a law against 
buying and selling votes. . 

$2 Per Vote. To finance this “white 
party,” the Talmadge high command pro- 
poses a $2 party registration fee payable 
every two years. Such a scheme would 
pile up a million dollars between primary 
elections, all of which the party could use 
as it saw fit. The $25,000 limit on cam- 
paign expenditures would be killed. 

It’s the same law that “Pa’’ Gene Tal- 
madge fought for but didn’t live to put 
over. Once it’s law, Georgians can’t see 
much difference whether Herman or Lt. 
Gov. M. E, Thompson wins final court 
sanction as governor. Thompson’s prelim- 
inary legal victory is headed for the State 
Supreme Court, possibly the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Both claimants campaigned for 
“white supremacy.” 

Last Hope. If the bill becomes law, 
opponents say they'll fight it all the way 
to the Supreme Court. Only one other 
state, South Carolina, has passed a similar 
law. Its Constitutionality is also being 
contested. 

What worries Georgians is that they 
aren’t sure the U.S. Supreme Court can 
do anything about it. Judge Samuel H. 
Sibley, a member of the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, who eventually may 
help decide the case, has said “privately” 
that states alone have the right to make 
laws governing primary elections; the 
U.S. Supreme Court has no jurisdiction. 
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| ‘Thank the Solicitor! 


A seldom-sung hero in the life of 
Americans is one who asks for money. 
He comes to the store or office or front 
door and says: 

“Our town’s quota is so much. 
We’ve got you down for $20. Is that 
enough, or do you want to give more?” 

You may have hoped to be over- 
looked in this particular drive, but you 
give the money and feel pretty good 
that you have done your duty. 

So your $20 and the dollars and 
hundreds of dollars from others are re- 
mitted to the Community Chest, the 
Scouts, the Red Cross, the hospitals, 
the cancer campaign, or whatever the 
cause may be. The money helps might- 
ily to carry on good works, to fight dis- 
ease, to relieve misery, to lessen the 
troubles of human beings. 


Nowhere else in the world do so 
many people give so many millions in 
kindness for others whom they may 
never see. The organized fund “drive” 
is an American idea. 

Indeed, in no other nation could 
so much be given. American charity is 
lavish because Americans produce 
abundance. They earn more to give. 


The national and local “drives” 
seem some years to come fast upon 
each other’s heels. 

They could be avoided. If givers 
firmly closed their hearts and purses, 
the drives would fail. A few failures 
would bring an end to them. 

Of course, the good works they 
support would also come to an end. At 
least they would not be done unless 
Government took the causes over. The 
money, then, would be raised by taxes. 
No solicitors would pay polite calls. 
The tax collector would merely send a 
bigger bill. 

Everybody would have to pay. The 
costs of good works would no longer be 
borne only by the generous and good- 
hearted Americans. That might sound 
more fair. 


| think we like our present system 
of volunteer giving better. 

I think, too, that the men and 
women who give their time and effort 
to ring the doorbells deserve more ap- 
preciative applause than usually they 
hear. They probably do not like to ask 
for money. Most of them doubt 
whether their prospects like to be 
asked. But up Main Street and along 
Highland Avenue they go, and back 
they come with money and pledges. 





Always the business street is tops 
on the list. The merchant is supposed 
to have money and is expected to give. 
Cheerfully or not, he usually does: He 
knows that criticism can cost him cus- 
tomers—but likely as not he would 
head the list anyway. 


> > % 


None of the big drives could be 
successful if they depended on the big 
cities alone. The merchant at the top 
of the lists, the scores and hundreds of 
smaller donors, and the truly generous 
ones who carry the lists from door to 
door in the 17,000 non-metropolitan 
cities and towns—these all loom big in 
America’s golden heart. They put few 
million-dollar gifts in the headlines. 
They write few checks before news- 
cameras. But the sense of responsi- 
bility for fellow-man is high. 

American life is immensely richer 
because willing workers enlist for the 
home-town fund campaigns, Thousands 
of hospitals, libraries, churches, youth 
camps and other permanent additions 
to the community standard of living 
are serving people today. They owe 
their existence to the kind of citizens 
who are willing to carry a subscription 
list or rattle a tin cup in support of 
good causes. Not enough of us will step 
forward to give before we are asked 
for a donation. 


The volunteer asker and the vol- 
unteer giver are walking testimonials to 
American freedom. Individual freedom 
seems to inspire the spirit of helpful- 
ness just as it inspires men to produce 
and earn the abundance they are will- 
ing to share. This is a pretty good 
country. 
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Dirty Water 


Every year, from abandoned coal 
mines around Pittsburgh, more than two 
million tons of acid drain into the Ohio 
river. 

This seepage, health authorities say, 
causes widespread disease, not only in 
Ohjo but in all the six states fed by the 
river. They call it the nation’s No. 1 pol- 
lution problem. 

It’s almost as bad in other sections 
of the country, however. Pollution of the 
nation’s waterways by raw sewage and in- 
dustrial waste menaces the health of mil- 
lions of people. Two new bills in Congress 
propose to end pollution by providing Fed- 
eral police power in a clean-up campaign. 

First the states would be given a 
chance to-do the job according to speci- 
fications set up by U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral Thomas Parran. The bills set a time 
limit for action and grant up to $100 mil- 
lion to the states. 

Progress—Too Slow. Similar bills 
have been fought down by state authori- 
ties who said they could handle the situ- 
ation without Federal help. 

Progress has been made in a few sec- 
tions. Sixty-four Oregon towns got togeth- 
er on a streams purification plan. Last Sep- 
tember, when polio virus was found in 
New Hampshire’s Merrimac river, four 
New England states immediately set up an 
anti-pollution program. 

There still is a lot of opposition to 
Federal control, but a number of the states 
and the Potomac River Commission (ad- 
visory body for four states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) say it is the only an- 
swer. Until law and enforcement are 
uniform, anti-pollution programs neces- 
sarily will be haphazard, 


Probes by Dozens 


Sherlock Holmes would need all of 
his Baker Street Regulars to keep pace 
with the search for hidden facts now 
planned on Capitol Hill. 

Before the Congress was a month old, 
a grand total of 50 suggestions for special 
probes had, been advanced—24 in the 
House and 26 in the Senate. Many of 
them proposed special studies by regular 
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MONITOR PARRAN. He will judge state anti- 
pollution programs. (SEE: Dirty Water) 
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standing committees; others called for 
special committees. 

The first two approved—renewals of 
the Truman-Mead War Investigating Com- 
mittee and the Senate Small Business 
Committee—were of the latter kind. They 
caused the first open break in the Senate. 

Disturbed over what he considered an 
assault on the spirit of the Congressional 
Reorganization Act, Sen. Tobey (R.-N.H.) 
accused Republican leaders of “running 
the train off the rails.” The “real motiva- 
tion,” he said, was to provide committee 
chairmanships for Sen. Brewster (R.-Me.) 
and Sen. Wherry (R.-Neb.). 

Nevertheless, the two special com- 
mittees were approved by narrow margins. 

Turn About. Most of the suggestions 
for investigations are pointed at what the 
Democrats did or failed to do during their 
years in power—just as the New Deal 
made headlines 15 years ago at the ex- 
pense of Republicans. 

Some of the bigger items which Re- 
publicans want to look into: Operations of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
$18 billion wartime shipbuilding pro- 
gram, alien property administration, U.S. 
foreign policy, surplus property disposal, 
courts martial, U.S. labor policies, Gov- 
ernment propaganda, Federal employment, 
housing, sugar and foreign trade. 

One of the first to get consideration 
in the House will be a proposal by Rep. 
Brown (R.-Ohio) to create a special com- 
mittee to investigate the paper supply sit- 
uation. If the House follows the Senate’s 
lead and allows special committees, Brown 
probably will get the chairmanship. But spe- 
cial committees create their own problem: 

If they are set up too freely, there 
will be plenty of chairmanships to go 
around—but who will be left to run the 
regular committees, hold hearings and 
write legislation? 


One for AH 


In Indiana, 55% of the population 
lives in urban areas, 45% in rural aréas. 
Agriculture—employing 250,000 persons 
and having fixed assets worth $1.5 billion 
—is the largest'single industry. But ap- 
proximately half of the nation’s leading 
manufacturing activities are represented 
within Indiana’s borders. 

To Hoosiers, this adds up to one of 
the best-balanced ccommonwealths in the 
U.S. To an alert Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce, the neat paralleling of farm- 
ing and business adds up to a chance to 
promote better understanding. 

Swapping Views. This month, the 
Chamber is completing its second annual 
program for bringing farmers and local 
businessmen together to discuss common 
problems, work on projects of mutual in- 
terest and learn each other’s side of im- 
portant questions. 

Local chambers: of commerce, county 
agricultural agents and farm organizations 
joined in the sponsorship of the meetings. 
Topics were: “Importance of Grain and 
Commodity Exchanges to Our National 
Economy”; “Bread Lines, Belt Lines and 
Contour Lines”; “Economics of Agricul- 
tural Marketing.” 





CHAIRMAN. Wherry heads a committee .. . 





. . . Rep. Brown may head another... 
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. . . and Sen. Brewster has his. (SEE: Probes 
by Dozens) 


Says the Indiana Chamber of Com- 
merce spokesman: 

“Economic and social fortunes of 
farmers, industry, business, professions 
and labor are irrevocably bound together. 
When one of these groups enjoys pros- 
perity, all groups prosper.” 
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WAA: Bilious Billions 


What’s wrong with war surplus dis- 
posals?, PATHFINDER assigned its chief 
Capitol Hill reporter, Pope Haley, to find 
the facts. His report: 

Almost any American over 35 can 
still raise a chuckle over the delightful 
childhood experience of reading George 
Barr McCutcheon’s fantastic fiction Brew- 
ster’s Millions, in which the hero was 
charged with the nerve-shattering job of 
squandering a million dollars in 12 months. 

Brain Strain. But even McCutch- 
eon’s imagination could never have stood 
the strain of reading the facts on the op- 
eration of the War Assets Administration, 
which can take care of Brewster’s problem 
almost any afternoon after lunch, 

Much of the story has been told. Two 
Congressional committees have worn out 
the dictionary looking for words to indict 
the agency for its fumbling business prac- 
tices, inconsistencies, delays, lack of rec- 
ords, and general “abysmal chaos.” But 
nobody yet has given the final answer on 
the all-important question: “Why?” 

A critical analysis of the record at 
least sets up a few signposts. 

WAA is custodian of some $20 billion 
worth of surplus Government property, 
with approximately $10 billion yet to be 
declared. By law, WAA must dispose of it 
at the best possible recovery value for the 
protection of taxpayers. 

When the earlier investigations were 
finished, a special committee of the old 
Congress practically whitewashed Gen. 
Robert M. Littlejohn, present WAA Ad- 
ministrator, blamed his predecessors at 
both WAA and the old Surplus Property 
Board. 

Brassbound. WAA, as presently con- 
stituted, was set up in March 1946. When 
Gen. Littlejohn took over as administrator 
in July, one of his first moves was to put 
high-ranking Army and Navy officers into 
every key position. Every subsequent va- 
cancy in policy position has been filled by 
a uniform, Some 150 military and naval 
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officers are “on call” for assignment to 
WAA. 

In June 1946, just prior to Little- 
john’s appointment, WAA sales reached a 
peak of $711 million. Immediately after- 
ward, (1) sales dropped; (2) percentage 
recovery on what was sold dropped; and 
(3) operating expenses skyrocketed; all of 
which add up to hundreds of millions of 
dollars in losses for taxpayers. 

Had sales continued at the June level, 
the total for the rest of the year would 
have been $1.46 billion higher than it was. 

Percentage recovery on all surplus 
property disposed of by WAA dropped 
from 39% in June to 33.2% in December, 
including real estate; electronics, and air- 
craft and aircraft parts. 

Under the heading of general prod- 
ducts (items for which there was popular 
demand), the drop was more startling— 
from 42.1% in June to 29.5% in Decem- 
ber, at a time when consumers were cry- 
ing for supplies and prices were rising in 
most fields. Loss on recovery value on 
general sales during the last six months of 
1946 totaled about $125 million. 

The Cost. At the same time, oper- 
ating costs shot up. During the first half 
of the fiscal year 1946 (July-December), 
they topped $278 million. Projected for 
the full year on the same basis, the total 
will reach some $567 million—as against 
$435 million Congress appropriated. Dur- 
ing the same period, personnel rolls 
jumped from 36.510 to 58.795, boosting 
salaries alone by $72.4 million a year. 

These three items add up to losses— 
which the taxpayers ultimately will have 
to pay—of some $soo million. 

Thus circumstantial evidence at least 
indicates that blame for the slump in re- 
sults since July can be tacked on the mili- 
tary’s mismanagement. Analysis of poli- 
cies shows five major blunders. 

The first of these occurred when field 
offices were haphazardly consolidated and 
reorganized. Inventory records were bro- 
ken up, and dumped without warning on 
ill-equipped offices. 
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spells trouble. (SEE: Bilious Billions) 





While groggy clerks battled for 
months to sort out and match records, 
surplus declarations, sales, withdrawals 
and transfers of property continued. In 
a short time it became physically impos- 
sible to reconcile records and inventories, 
and still is in many offices. Cash became 
separated from sales documents, so that in 
one office (Chicago) as much as $10 mil- 
lion gathered moss with no record of 
where it came from. 

Panacea. Secondly, with sales drop- 
ping and chaos in inventories, WAA adopt- 
ed as a “quickie” cure a proposal by Vice 
Administrator Maj. Gen. Clinton F. Rob- 
inson for “site-sales.” Under this plan, 
assets were frozen wherever they hap- 
pened to be at the time and offered for 
sale “as is, where is.” Despite internal 
protests plans were laid for 1,000 such 
“site-sales.” This prevented deliveries 
through regular sales channels, and added 
more faces to the payroll. About 600 of 
these “‘site-sales”’ were actually under- 
taken before the plan fizzled out. 

Then, on Oct. 1, WAA ordered all 
regional offices to sell any or all property 
on a competitive bidding basis. Immedi- 
ately this knocked the props from beneath 
the Commodity Sales Division in Wash- 
ington, charged with determining the most 
advantageous type of sale for any indi- 
vidual asset. It also ran head-on into the 
fixed-price method of selling specialized 
commodities; and sandbagged national 
sales programs previously set up. 

About this time, WAA made a $150.- 
ooo contract ($7,000 a week) with a man- 
agement firm, one of whose partners was 
Gen. Robinson’s war-time right hand man, 
to “survey” WAA, This was a move to 
ease out Frank Creedon, civilian in charge 
of sales, who had frequently clashed with 
Robinson. Creedon resigned and later was 
named U.S. Housing Expediter. 

"Attack at Midnight!" With WAA 
now in the hands of the military, Gen. 
Robinson conceived a brand new “opera- 
tional program” filled with Army-talk like 
“fire power” and “target dates.” The “ob- 
jectives”’: To speed up the lagging disposal 
rate, get rid of 75% of current inventory 
by Feb. 1. But the “target dates” had 
already passed before the “communiques” 
reached some offices, and with less than 
$6 billion in sales during the past 12 
months, it was manifestly impossible to 
dispose of 75% of the remaining $14 bil- 
lion in go days. 

Finally, the ball was fumbled in a 
letter to all regional managers authorizing 
them to cut prices of slow-moving prop- 
erty 5% on their own initiative, plus an- 
other 10% if approved by the brass hats 
in zone offices. Such a plan obviously 
would torpedo any fixed price program, 
would wreck price structures generally. 
and pave the way to “under-the-counter” 
deals. That order was later modified: Au- 
thorizations for reductions must be in 
writing over the signature of the author- 
izing official, with reasons. 

Latest in the series of trial devices 
is the “consumer service” plan of setting 
up retail outlets, similar to big mail-order 
houses, across the nation. With only a 
handful of the number planned already 
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ATOM PROOF. If U.S. industry goes underground to escape atom raids tomorrow's factory may look like this. (SEE: No Hiding Place) 


established, costs are running into the mil- 
lions. The answer would seem to be to 
start over before it is too late, and put 
experienced merchandise men, instead of 
uninformed amateurs, in charge, 


No Hiding Place 


Must the nation’s industry bury itself 
in the earth to escape the fury of future 
A-bomb attacks? 

Like most Americans, Brig. Gen. 
Robert Wood Johnson doesn’t know—but 
he has a simple formula for finding out: 

Let the Army find out how likely the 
threat is—or will be—he says, “but let in- 
dustry solve the problem.” Top man of 
Johnson & Johnson Co., New Brunswick, 
N.J., the retired general wants U.S. fac- 
tories built to survive an atomic war. 

His plan calls for the immediate set- 
ting up of a 5-man commission of top- 
flight civilians (“Not Civil Service—God 
forbid!”) to be aided by a staff of generals 
and admirals, who will: 

e @ Survey all known facts about the 
atom and develop the closest thing pos- 
sible to a sure-fire defense for the thou- 
sands of factories scattered throughout 
the country. 

e @ Influence, guide, direct—and if 
necessary, “irritate’—business leaders into 
all-out cooperation. 

Johnson also thinks that if “digging 
in” is imperative for U.S. industry to sur- 
vive another war, any program developed 
will have to be backed-up by Federal law. 

Key man in any such legislation 
would probably be Iowa’s B. B. (Hick) 
Hickenlooper, chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The Republican Senator hasn’t made up 
his mind whether it’s necessary to put fac- 
tories underground or to decentralize_in- 
dustry, but declares it’s a “vitally essential 
matter for immediate and extensive study.” 

Impractical Ribbons. Whatever plan 
Congress adopts, it is unlikely the “ribbon 
city” idea advanced by U. of Chicago 
physicists Edward Teller and Jacob Mar- 
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shall ever will be more than just an idea. 

They would string homes and fac- 
tories from east to west and from north 
to south across the country in straight 
lines, 25 miles apart and with 2-mile gaps 
between factories, The small matter of 
getting from ‘home to work -and back 
again, the scientists leave to future trans- 
portation technologists. 

But while many plans for protecting 
industry are being proposed, only one 
agency, the Army-Navy Munitions Board, 
has taken concrete steps. At the Board’s 
direction, Army Engineers today are search- 
ing out and listing every usable cave or 
underground site in the country. They 
study factors like subterranean moisture, 
drainage, heat, power, ventilation — all 
problems of the cave-dweller. 

Action. This year should see the 
atom-defense issue dragged through the 
Congressional wringer. Most likely results: 
(1) A stronger hand for the Army-Navy 
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Munitions Board in relocating basic war 
industries, or (2) setting up reserve plants 
similar to Britain’s “shadow factories” of 
the last war. Underground factories may 
be tried experimentally, 

Factory hands in a few years may 
be going to work through the mouth of 
South Dakota’s Wind Cave, or ducking 
stalactites while operating a lathe in Ken- 
tucky’s Mammoth Caverns, 


Gifford’s Ghost 


Rep. Charles Gifford, a veteran legis- 
lator of Barnstable, Mass., is a man of 
courage. Addressing the House on _ the 
broad and boundless subject of his views 
on legislation, Gifford quickly disposed 
of his ideas on specific proposals, his ad- 
miration for some of his colleagues, his 
sympathy for members who didn’t get the 
committee assignments they wanted, and 
some fatherly advice to new members. 

Then the 75-year-old Congressman 
plunged headlong into a subject where 
more cautious men have feared to tread. 

“, . » I see the face of a new lady 
Member. . . . May I say to her, one of 
the great worries I have in the Congress 
itself is lest we have too many of you. 

Adam's Ailments. “The lady mem- 
bers we have today are extremely satis- 
factory to us. But they, like all women, 
can talk to us with their eyes and their 
lips, and when they present to us an apple 
it is most difficult to refuse. Even old 
Adam could not resist. Women have a lan- 
guage of their awn. 

“. . « These ladies are so attractive. 
They are dangerous in that they may in- 
fluence us too much. Suppose we had 50 
of them? Seemingly I note flirtations 
enough now, but what would there be with 
50 of them?” 

Mrs. Mary Norton (D.-N.J.), dean 
of the distaff side, had an answer. 

“Even if we had 50,” she quipped, 
“Mr. Gifford would be perfectly safe.” 

Then, more seriously: “Mr, Gifford is 
simply seeing ghosts.” 
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Exclamation Point, Washington 


At least one U.S. official is convinced 
that what Government stenographers need 
is a stiff refresher course in geography. 

The Washington Post told the story: 

Thomas G. Spence of the State De- 
partment dictated a letter containing the 


name of Colon, Panama. The letter came 


back for signature with the ‘Colon” 
spelled with a small “c.” He sent it back 
for correction. The next time it came 


back reading: 
Panama.” 


Small Town Bigness 


Congress has been called the U.S. in 
miniature, and as in the nation itself, 
Main Street is its backbone. 

The voice of small town America 
packs a wallop on Capitol Hill. Legisla- 
tors from home towns of 25,000 popula- 
tion or less could easily pass any bill they 
greed on. They make up 76% of the 
nembership of the House and 569% of the 
senate, 

Through their representatives, Amer- 
ca’s grass root areas wield a tremendous 
power—a power perhaps never fully real- 
ized in the small towns themselves. 

But Rep. Norris Cotton, New Hamp- 
shire Republican just starting his first 
term, says that realization is growing. The 
typical resident of the smaller community 
is thinking more about fundamental prob- 
lems of government than he is given 
credit for. 

More Time to Think. Cotton hails 
from Lebanon, N.H. (pop. 7,590), where 
he practised law for 18 years, and served 
as president of the Rotary Club and 
Chamber of Commerce, along with service 
in the state legislature. 

“T believe,” says Cotton, “average 


small businessmen give more thought to 
these problems than the fellows who are 
dealing in millions. They do not want to 
let the government become so overgrown 
that it dies of its own inertia.” 

And so the story went in a spot check 
across the nation. Rep. Melvin C. Snyder 
of Kingwood, W.Va.( pop. 1,676), lawyer, 
war veteran and lifelong small-towner, is 
convinced small town people make up 
their own minds, and are not easily swayed 
by political speeches. 

No Favors. Alabama’s Sen. John J. 
Sparkman, a veteran of 10 years’ service in 
the House, comes from Huntsville (pop. 
13,050). He says his experience has been 
that his people back home “are looking for 
not one single thing from their Congress- 
man except good government.” 

From the Midwest came similar ex- 
pressions. Rep. Wint Smith, lifelong resi- 
dent of Mankato, Kan. (pop. 1,426), vet- 
eran of two wars and lawyer by profes- 
sion, says his constituents believe in the 
rights of the individual and are interested 
in the other fellow. 

Sen. Jenner of Bedford, Ind. (pop. 
2,514), has found residents of smaller 
cities more interested than ever in na- 
tional and international affairs. 

Small towners, says Rep. Nixon of 
Whittier, Cal. (pop. 16.115), “lean some- 
what toward the conservative side. Leftist 
ideas have little opportunity to thrive 
there.” 

“Small-town” Congressmen believe in 
the people they represent; they know that 
when their people speak, what they say is 
good, common sense. The bigness of the 
small town may go unrecognized on Main 
Street, but it gets top billing in Congress. 


Whose Dam? 


There’s been a lot of talk around 
Washington—and some action to back it 
up—about inter-party harmony on such 
matters as international relations. But 
when it comes to naming dams, peace and 
harmony fizzle. 

It’s an old feud. Back in the Hoover 
Administration, Congress authorized con- 
struction of a dam across the Colorado 





SMALL-TOWNERS. Jenner and Sparkman listen to 
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Interior Dept. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND. Rep. Anderson wants to 
know: What's the name? (SEE: Whose Dam?) 


river to harness the river’s waters for con- 
structive purposes. As Secretary of Com 
merce, Herbert Hoover had helped develop 
the compact; as President he signed the 
act of Congress. 

Hoover's Secretary of the Interior 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chose the name 
of “Hoover Dam” for the project, which 
was adopted by Congress in later legisla- 
tion, 

Who Gives a Dam? But in with the 
New Deal came Interior Secretary Harold 
“Curmudgeon” Ickes, who didn’t like 
Hoover for shucks. (Presumably his opin- 
ion was reciprocated.) Ickes decreed that 
the name was no longer Hoover Dam, but 
“Boulder Dam.” With the Interior De- 
partment’s press agents solidly behind 
him, he made the new name stick. 

Now (hold on to your hats; here we 
go again) Rep. Anderson (R.-Cal.) has 
offered a bill to change it back to Hoover 
Dam, the name used in all original maps 
specifications and _ legislation. Congress 
will probably give it the green light. 


Hoot, Mon! 


One aspect of life in Washington ob- 
jectionable to Democrats and Republicans 
alike is the starling population. They 
darken the skies, roost in trees and on 
buildings, deface the beauty of marble 
architecture, and make the simple act of 
walking down the street hazardous. Al- 
most any reasonable suggestion on how to 
get rid of them gets a trial. Still they 
plague the city. 

But Claude Mahoney, rotund news- 
caster, bon vivant and amateur chef ex- 
traordinary, is a man who not only carries 
his civic responsibility heavily, but is un- 
daunted by overwhelming odds. 

He unearthed information, which he 
passed along to Washington’s governing 
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authorities, that the city of Decatur, IIL, 
had whipped its starling problem by sta- 
tioning stuffed owls at strategic points te 
scare the owl-wary little pests away. 

Too Much Stuffing. But the city 
fathers decided the job of séuffing owls 
would sap the labor market and interfere 
with the housing program. 

As alternatives, they suggested (1) 
the use of synthetic owls as standard deco- 
ration on Government buildings, or (2) 
that live owls (from 2,000 to 3,000 would 
do the trick) be used, 

They warned, however, it might be 
necessary to bring in live eagles to drive 
out the live owls. It’s easy to see where 
that sort of thing could lead, 


Chance of a Lifetime 


A corpulent, baldheaded Westerner 
rushed into the Supreme Court building, 
informed the Press Clerk he’d come 3,000 
miles to see the court. He wanted a front 
seat. 

“No more front seats left,” said the 
clerk. “I’m swamped with out-of-town 
lawyers. How about third row center?” 

“Where’s that?” asked the Westerner. 

“Right in the middle,” he was told, 
“three rows back. You can spit in the 
Chief Justice’s eye.” 

The man rubbed his chin thought- 
fully, finally said: “I'll take it.” 


It’s In The Record 


Mr. Dirksen [R., Ill]: A lady 
climbed on a double-decker bus in New 
York and promptly unfolded a large map 
of Manchuria and began to peruse it very 
intently. 

The bus stopped along the route and 
picked up a man who had looked a little 
too long and lovingly upon the flowing 
bowl, and whose ideas and whose eye- 
sight were just a little nebulous. He clam- 
bered up and found a seat beside the lady. 

When he noticed this colored map, it 
struck consternation and dismay to his 
very soul, He looked at her and said: 


“Lady, are you sure you are on the right 
bus?” 





WHITHER? Illinois’ Rep. Dirksen speaks in 
parable. (SEE: It’s in the Record) 
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International 


Gadabout 


Reno: Weary of home ties, 9-year- 
old Melvin Roger Lewin, Jr. (above) 
failed in his 16th attempt to run away 
and “divorce my parents” because they 
“wouldn’t take me anywhere.” 

Memphis: Newlyweds George 
Frisby-Zollinger, 78, and his wife Ida, 
82, were forced to cut short their hon- 
eymoon when the bride fell from a 
scooter, 

Washington: John Dickinson 
Ball of Scranton has registered as 
lobbyist for the True Order of Perfect 
Mutual Aid for Unceiling the Universe. 

San Francisco: To lure custom- 
ers, mortician Nicholas Daphne plans 
to build a city-block-long mortuary 
with a helicopter landing strip on the 
roof, a three story underground ga- 
rage, indirect lighting, pastel walls and 
ramps instead of steps, 

Nashville: State Representative 
Hubert Brooks proudly introduced his 
Utopia Bill to abolish schools, churches, 
Tennessee, the Federal Government, 
all political parties, towns, counties, 
cities, taxing districts and corporations 
... “to make us good.” 

Pullman, Wash.: Assigned to 
write a bulletin, “Planning Your 
Home,” Washington State college’s 
Stanley A. Smith and Esther Pond took 
their work to heart, got married. 

Chicago: Strawberry blonde Mrs. 
Clarice Rasmussen sued for mainte- 
nance from her estranged husband, list- 
ing her needs: 12 nightgowns, 72 pairs 
of nylons, 12 purses, seven $250 suits, 
10 pairs of shoes, 12 slips and four gir- 
dles, plus $700 a week to support her- 
self and her daughter. 

Wausau, Wis.: To escape a girl 
so anxious “to marry him that she of- 
fered to pay all expenses, Raymond 
Olsen stole a car and asked for a 
prison sentence. The judge put him on 
probation for two years. 





International 


Soda Jerk—Temporary 


Washington: While she flips a 
“devastatingly super strawberry sun- 
dae” Millie Douglas (above), 17-year- 
old daughter of Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas, says her job is just a spend- 
ing-money proposition and she won’t 
be a “soda jerk, but for sure.” 

New Albany, Ind.: To explain her 
“deadly fear” of the husband she 
claimed she had killed accidentally, 
Mrs. Goldie Sutton cited a 17-year 
record of marital discord: He had, she 
said, (1) fired a shotgun so close to her 
head it singed her hair; (2) pushed 
her off a 20-ft. cliff; (3) tried to cut her 
throat with a razor; (4) set her cloth- 
ing afire; (5) stood with his foot on 
her neck to pour hot grease on her 
face and (6) thrown her out the win- 
daw 

Meriden, Conn.: Huey Lee 
Thomas, 28, was charged with criminal 
assault by his wife after he tried to 
submerge her in a bathtub containing 
two live catfish, 

New York: By huffing and puffing 
—and keeping pipestems clear—How- 
ard Weiss, 5, and Mary Ann Rissetto, 
5 (below), copped the coveted titles of 
King and Queen of the world’s bubble 
blowers, 


Double Bubbles 
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Amory Houghton, new president 


James E, West, a pioneer 


Dan Beard, Scouting immortal 


Baden-Powell, Scout founder 





“The trouble with the 
Boy Scouts,” the late Will 


acs 


Rogers once remarked, “is 
that there aren’t enough of them.” 

The cowboy philosopher would have 
been astounded, however, had he lived to 
see the Boy Scouts, on their 37th anni- 
versary this month, reach a total of 2,066,- 
397 in the U.S. and 4,500,000 in the world. 

He would be more astounded still to 
learn that from the founding of the Boy 
Scouts of America in 1910 to the present 
day more than 13,500,000 persons have 
had the benefit of Scout training. 

The truth is that never in the history 
of mankind has a simple idea—an idea, 
incidentally, born in South Africa—so 
seized the imagination of boys the world 
over as has Scouting. 

No stranger to ideas, of course, was 
its originator, Lt. Gen. Sir Robert S. S. 
Baden-Powell, but even he had no idea of 
the dynamite he stumbled upon in 1898. 

He noticed that the troops Britain 
sent to him in South Africa knew little 
outside of a purely military routine. They 
were lacking in initiative and resourceful- 
ness. They never had known pioneering. 
They did not know woodcraft. In fact, as 
he once put it, they all but expected “to 
be tucked in at night.” 

Baden-Powell decided to teach them 
something. He wrote a book called Aids 
to Scouting. The essence of it was self- 
reliance. It taught the principles of wood- 
craft, pioneering. 

The idea was dynamic. It was so 
laden with the stuff of which men are 
made that, like a cosmic fire, it jumped 
from South Africa to England, and from 
England to America—eventually to the 
whole world. 

Baden-Powell found a strange sight 
when he returned to England in 1903. He 
found boys schools taking up the idea. At 
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once he knew that he had his life work cut 
out for him. He studied what boys were 
doing all over the world. He found that 
in the U.S. Dan Beard had formed the 
“Boy Pioneers,’ Ernest Thompson Seton 
“The Woodcraft Indians.” 

In 1908, Baden-Powell came up with 
a master plan. He called it “Scouting for 
Boys.” Here wefe all the distinctive fea- 
tures the Scout movement was to make 
famous: The motto, “Be Prepared,” the 
daily good turn, the Oath and Law, the 
uniform—chiefly what Baden-Powell him- 
self had worn in South Africa—the badge, 
and the patrol method. 


No shilling in a fog 


Now the idea jumped to America. 
One day, so the story goes, William D. 
Boyce, publisher of The Chicago Blade, 
was lost in a London fog. Soon he found 
a boy at his side, wearing a curious uni- 
form. 

“Are you lost, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Boyce. 

“Well, sir, if you will come with me, 
I will be glad to take you to your desti- 
nation.” 

The harassed Chicagoan accepted at 
once. On his safe arrival there, he took 
out a shilling to give to the boy. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the boy, salut- 
ing, “but you see I am a Boy Scout. We 
cannot accept tips. I was just doing my 
daily good turn.” 

So startled was Boyce he agreed to 
accompany the boy later to Scout head- 
quarters, where he met Baden-Powell. A 
few months later, back in the U.S., he or- 
ganized what was to become the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Boyce, aided by Dan Beard and 
Ernest Thompson Seton, wasted no time. 
They wanted no lightweights behind the 


project. On the first National Council 
were famous Americans: Admiral Dewey, 
John Wanamaker, Colin Livingstone, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Frank Lowden, Nich- 
olas Longworth, Dan Beard, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Leonard Wood, Henry 
Van Dyke. 

In England, Baden-Powell was de- 
lighted. The idea had gotten into the right 
kind of hands. Especially pleased was he 
with James E, West, who was to serve as 
Chief Scout Executive from 1911 to 1943. 

Raised in a rat-infested orphan asy- 
lum in Washington, D.C., Jimmie West, 
as a boy, was subjected to almost incredi- 
ble cruelty and neglect. Yet with an iron 
will that always seemed to. stay with him, 
he rose above it and, although a cripple, 
fought his way up the ladder the hard 
way. Here was the “man of iron” the Boy 
Scouts needed. 

No. 1 problem now was a magazine. 
A teen-age boy in Rhode Island was pub- 
lishing a journal called Boys’ Life. For 
lack of a better definition, he called it “the 
semi-official organ of the Boy Scouts of 
America.” Quick to see its possibilities 
was Frank Presbrey, New York advertising 
man, who headed a publication committee. 
He bought it for $6,100. Next year it 
became the official organ of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Dan Beard and Ernest Thompson 
Seton were the first contributing editors. 
On the staff they thought a great deal of 
a then-obscure, young artist: Norman 
Rockwell. 

Year by year, Boys’ Life was to grow 
into the largest boys’ magazine in the 
world. Edited for years by West, it has 
become—with the Handbook for Boys— 
the bible of Scouting. In it is unfolded 
from month to month the story of Scout 
ideals, practices—and the Scout record. 

That record is a startling one: In 
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IN 1918. U.S. Scouts of all races went on 
duty, helped America in first World War. 





World War I, Boy Scouts sold $2,350,000 
worth of Liberty bonds, located 20,750,000 
board feet of walnut (then in heavy de- 
mand) and 100,000 carloads of fruit pits 
(used in making gas masks). More fa- 
miliar are their achievements in World 
War II—$z billion worth of bonds and 
stamps sold; 30 million pounds of scrap 
rubber collected in a two-week whirlwind 
drive; 300,000 tons of waste paper in one 
year alone! And, as everybody knows, 
victory gardens, work on farms, housing 
surveys. 

Peace times, of course, also bring dis- 
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HARVESTERS. Besides staging clothing drives, selling Liberty Bonds, etc., World War I 
Scouts aided food production. Here they harvested a Washington, D.C., corn crop. 


asters. The Scouts carried their motto 
“Be Prepared” into the valley of the 
Arkansas, down which a vast flood was 
pouring in 1926, onto the plains of Illi- 
nois in the wake of tornadoes and into the 
aftermath of California earthquakes and 
Northwest forest fires. 


Mr. President, BSA 


Wherever the idea of self-reliance 
dominates, the Boy Scout idea spreads like 
wild-fire. During the long depression, for 
example, the Mormon Church insisted on 
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taking care of its own unemployed, re- 
sented Federal “relief.” It is significant, 
therefore, that the Mormons were the first 
large religious organization to go all-out 
for the Boy Scouts. 

Other churches are not far behind. 
Today churches lead all other community 
groups two to one in sponsoring local Boy 
Scout troops. 

The Scouts are proud of their Federal 
Charter from Congress in 1916, and even 
prouder of the fact that the President of 
the United States is always the Honorary 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ON LAND OR SEA. Scouts are at home anywhere, Sea Scouts 
are older boys, get to know the fundamentals of navigation. 


2 Million (continued ) 


President of the Boy Scouts. All Presi- 
dents have taken an active interest in 
Scout work. 

One President—Theodore Roosevelt 
—was in the White House too early to be 
their honorary chief. But he was their 
hero as long as he lived—a champion of 
outdoor life and self-reliance. Now, every 
year, Boy Scouts make pilgrimages to his 
grave at Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Never do Scouts forget the Scout law. 
Its 12 points are eloquent: A Scout is 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, cour- 
teous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, 
brave, clean, reverent. 

Each one of these is defined in detail. 
The U.S. version is similar to Baden- 
Powell’s original, but shorter. An amusing 
difference, however, popped up in the 
eighth law: “A Scout is Cheerful.” 
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U.S. definition is: “He smiles when- 
ever he can. His obedience to orders is 
prompt and cheery. He never shirks nor 
grumbles at hardships.” 

The British version: 

“A Scout smiles and whistles under 
all circumstances. . . When you miss a 
train or someone treads on your favorite 
corn—not that a Scout should have such 
a thing as corns—or under any other an- 
noying circumstances, you should force 
yourself to smile at once and then whistle 
a tune, and you will be all right. A Scout 
goes about with a smile on and whistling.” 

Many an American Scout is certain 
he will be able to recognize his British 
brothers at the big World Jamboree in 
France, scheduled for next August, by 
their whistling! 

This Sixth World Jamboree will be 
held in the bend of the River Seine, near 
the town of Moisson, 40 miles from Paris 
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IN THE AIR, TOO. The aviation age opens new fields for Scouts to con- 
quer. These Air Scouts check Wright Field high altitude equipment. 





(the first was held in London in 1920). 
Host to 51 nations will be the French 
Boy Scout Association. All the major na- 
tions will be represented except Germany, 
Spain and Russia. A World Friendship 
campaign, to help rebuild Scout organiza- 
tions in devastated countries, has raised 
$110,000 so far. 


From Cub fo Silver Buffalo 


But nowhere in the world, has the 
Scouting idea been so thoroughly devel- 
oped as in the U.S. There are Cub Scouts 
for boys 9, 10 and 11; Boy Scouts for 
those of 12 and over; Senior Scouts for 
those 15 and over. 

Senior Scouting includes Sea Scouts, 
Air Scouts and Explorer Scouts. The lat- 
ter are concerned with ranger-patrolling, 
forestry, conservation. 

Nearly every boy in the movement 
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BACK TO NATURE. Woodcraft still is a cardinal part of Scouting. Under Scoutmasters 
well-versed in the lore, boys learn the secrets of woodlands and their inhabitants, 





BSA, Mozo, Seidman, Leyson, International, Acme, Harold K. Whitford 





HELPING HAND. Wherever Scouts are they live up to the motto: “A Scout is Helpful.” 
In France, tiny refugees become owners of new winter shoes distributed by French Scouts, 





wants to be an Eagle Scout. That is the 
highest rank. He starts out as a Tender- 
foot, then a Second Class, then a First 


Class Scout. When he earns five merit 
badges he becomes a Star Scout, 10 merit 
badges (five specified) a Life Scout, and 
when he gets a total of 21, an Eagle Scout. 
All told there are more than 100 merit 
badges. 

Highest honor the Boy Scout organi- 
zation can bestow is the Silver Buffalo 
Award. This is for distinguished service 
to boyhood. Baden-Powell was the first 
to get it. Another possessor is the new 
president of the Boy Scouts of America, 
47-year-old, aggressive Amory Houghton, 
board chairman of the Corning Glass 
Works and wartime director-general of 
operations for WPB. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
world has a single organization received 
such unanimous support as the Boy Scouts 
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of America, Directing it in collaboration 
with Amory Houghton are 51 outstanding 
citizens, including top business executives 
and one former Supreme Court Justice. 

Alleover the U.S. thousands of men 
freely give time to serve as scoutmasters, 
troop committeemen and find other ways 
to help. No sacrifice, apparently, is too 
great, 

To the tributes of civilians is added 
that of the armed forces. Heroism—the 
product of self-reliance—has reaped a rich 
reward. Most dramatic of all, on this 37th 
anniversary of the organization, is the 
testimony of Admiral Chester Nimitz: 

“The fact is that over a million—or 
about 40% —of the men whom I com- 
manded in the Pacific had been Boy 
Scouts. But that 40% won 60% of the 
decorations awarded for valor!” 

The Boy Scouts have a right to be 
proud, 


Scout War Heroes 


Capt. Colin Kelly Jr. 








The World 


War in Holy Land? 


Britain makes little headway in efforts 
to solve thorny problem that may 
go before United Nations 


The 1,256-year-old Dome of the Rock 
(Mosque of Omar) in Jerusalem is a 
holiest of holies for the world’s 220 mil- 
lion Moslems. 

It was erected by Abdalmalik, second 
of the Mohammedan Caliphs, in the year 
691 over the rock from which, Moslems 
say, Mohammed ascended into Heaven 
and to which he will make his promised re- 
turn to earth. Jews also regard the Rock 
as sacred, but for another reason. They 
believe it was the site of the proposed 
sacrifice of Isaac. 

To super-religious Moslems, includ- 
jng Palestine’s 1,110,000 Arabs, the Rock 
is a stumbling block in any discussion of 
the troubled Holy Land. Arabs fear that 
if more Jews come into Palestine, they 
will lose their majority and possibly the 
Rock. 

Another Try. The riddle would try 
the wisdom of a Solomon. Britain last 
week wrestled glumly for the answer. 

Britain inherited Palestine by League 
of- Nations mandate in 1923. The mandate 
incorporated the Balfour Declaration of 
1917 which said: “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the 
Jewish People [but] nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and reli- 
gious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities.” 

Arabs and Jews never got along from 
the start. In 1939, years of rivalry burst 
into civil war which ended only after the 
British curbed Jewish immigration. With 
prayers and bombs, at the end of World 
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DOWN YOU GO. Tommies search ‘man- 
hole for terrorists. (SEE: War in Holy Land) 


War II, the 650,000 Palestine Jews called 
again for title to their homeland. Squeezed 
between Arabs and Jews, Britain stalled 
as long as she could, 

Partition. Last week His Majesty’s 
Government came up with a new Holy 
Land plan. It proposed (1) creation of 
separate Jewish and Arab states and (2) 
an increase in Jewish immigration from 
1,500 a month to 100,000 in the next two 
years. If this plan didn’t work after a five- 
year trial, the issue would be referred to 
the U.N. Trusteeship Council. Neither 
Jews nor Arabs liked the plan. Arabs 
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TOURISTS ON A BATTLEWAGON. The British royal family takes a stroll on the deck of the 
South African-bound H.M.S. Vanguard. (SEE: Let George Do /t) 





threatened war if one more Jew entered 
Palestine. 

On the troubled spot, the British 
High Commissioner, Lt. Gen. Sir Alan 
Cunningham, prepared for the worst. As 
terrorism mounted during the London 
talks, he shuttled planeloads of British 
women, children and nonessential civil- 
ians (representing about 2.000 families) 
to Cairo, Egypt. Left irf Palestine, a key 
base in Britain’s Mediterranean lifeline, 
were 100,000 British soldiers. 

Fiery Tempers. Sir Alan prepared 
to meet bloodshed from two sides—the 
Arabs and the Jewish “cloak and dagger”’ 
extremists, The latter are mostly young 
Jews who maintain, like Ireland’s Sein- 
Finners after World War I, that direct 
action is the quickest road to independ- 
ence. One of these terror groups is Irgun 
Zvai Leumi (Hebraic for National Military 
Organization). Born during the Arab up- 
rising of 1929, it has 10.000 members. 

The other group, the 400-member so- 
called the Stern Gang, is named for Abra- 
ham Stern, an early leader of the Irgun, 
who split with that organization in 1940. 
Captured by the British, Stern was killed 
trying to escape in February 1942. 

The Labor Government has_ been 
under heavy fire from the opposition for 
its handling of the Palestine question. To 
Winston Churchill, the policy of Foreign 
Minister Bevin had covered Britain with 
“blood and shame.” 

“All the bloodshed, odium, trouble and 
expense” in Palestine, Churchill ‘says, is 
too much for Britain to carry alone. He 
wants the U.S. to lend a hand. If Wash- 
ington won't act, he says, Britain ought 
to turn the mandate over to the United 
Nations. And that’s where the problem 
may end up. 





Let George Do It 


Capetown was George VI’s first stop 
on a British king's first visit to South 
Africa, After lending a hand with pomp 
and ceremony at the opening of Parlia- 
ment there, the King shoved off on a 
10,000-mile, 55-day tour. The royal party, 
which includes the Queen and Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose, will visit 
every town and city of consequence in the 
four provinces of the Union of South Af- 
rica, self-governing Southern Rhodesia 
and the crown territories of Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland and Basutoland. 

For weeks spit and polish has been 
the order of the day along the royal route 
from Capetown to the Zambezi river, 
where the Barotse Paramount chief, Lewa- 
nika, has trained paddlers and drummers 
of the state barge to give a royal salute. 
The King’s party will visit schools and 
factories, review troops, attend balls, ban- 
quets and receptions given by English, 
Dutch, Bantu, Hottentots and Bushmen. 

Because Princess Elizabeth is first 
in line for succession to the throne, she 
will share the spotlight with her father. 
For her the biggest day of the trip—and 
of her young life—will come on Apr. 21 
at Capetown, three days before the royal 
family sails for England. That will be 
Elizabeth’s 21st birthday, proclaimed as 
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a national holiday. The princess will re- 
ceive an $80,000 gift of perfectly-matched 
South African diamonds. 

Bond Salesman. The King’s big sell- 
ing assignment is to keep prosperous South 
Africa, long one of Britain’s good cus- 
tomers, from marching down the road to 
independence with Burma and India, Brit- 
ain wants first choice of tapping the South 
African treasure chest for wool, cattle, 
hides, maize, wheat, tin, copper, vanadium, 
tungsten, diamonds, gold, silica, steel, iron, 
mercury and chrome. And Britain wants to 
sell her manufactured products to South 
Africa. To impress the “Britain Can Make 
It” idea on South Africans, the royal 
family will travel in a British-made 14- 
car train, planes and automobiles. 

The fever of independence burns 
deeply among those of Dutch extraction in 
South Africa, where non-whites outnumber 
whites four to one in a population of 
more than g million, The issue may be 
decided in next year’s national elections. 
The Nationalist Party, which wants to 
cut all ties-with the crown, will match 
ballots with Field Marshal "an Smuts’ 
United Party. . 

Core of Rebellion. Behind the warm 
welcome for the royal family, there will 
be resentment. This is particularly evi- 
dent among South Africa’s 250,000 Ind- 
ians. Their forebears came to South Af- 
rica to work for the British on the prom- 
ise of no discrimination for race, creed or 
color. But today Indians, 85% of them 
South African-born, are restricted and 
held to “coolie” status by nearly 60 laws. 
The issue has been aired at the United 
Nations Assembly, where South Africa 
was rebuked for her treatment of Indians. 

As the 42,000-ton battleship H.M.S. 
Vanguard, with the royal family aboard, 
bucked rough seas on the way to Africa, 
signs of other trouble were ahead. Blacks 
stopped work in the gold mines. An “op- 
pressed people’s association” was formed 
at Uitenhage. Conferences at Kimberley, 
Durban and Bloemfontein talked of boy- 
cotting the royal visit. 


GUILTY. For Hitler's photographer, 10 years. 
(SEE: The War Trials Drag On) 
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WORKING ON THE RAILROAD. Chinese Nationalist Government workers right tracks which 
had been upturned by Communist forces near Hsih Hsing. (SEE: Train Out of Peiping) 


The War Trials Drag On 


Before courts at both ends of the 
once-powerful Berlin-Tokyo Axis, Ger- 
mans and Japanese still were being brought 
to justice. In Germany, denazification 
courts were attempting to weed out the 
lesser lights of the Nazi hierarchy. At 
Nuremberg, where he had been acquitted 
earlier as a war criminal by an interna- 
tional tribunal, Franz von Papen, grey fox 
of German diplomacy, was on trial again. 
This time he faced a court of fellow coun- 
trymen. Broken in spirit, von Papen 
sobbed on the witness stand that he had 
acted only “out of love for my country.” 

But evidence against him was damag- 
ing. A trusted lieutenant disputed von 
Papen’s defense—that as Vice Chancellor 
under Hitler he had worked for a more 
moderate form of nazism. 

Forged to Fit. Oscar von Hinden- 
burg, son of Hitler’s predecessor as Reich 
president, Paul von Hindenburg, made an 
even more serious charge: He accused von 
Papen of inserting into his late father’s 
will a paragraph giving Hindenburg’s bless- 
ing to Hitler. This, he said, gave Hitler 
new stature in the eyes of Germans. Von 
Papen blamed the paragraph on other top- 
ranking Nazis, most of them hung at the 
Nuremberg trials. 

At last, it seemed, von Papen might 
be punished. For other denazification 
courts were harsh in their treatment of 
guilty Nazis. Hans Fritzsche, another Nazi 
acquitted with von Papen at Nuremberg, 
learned just how harsh. 

Fritzsche, former assistant to Prop- 
aganda Minister Goebbels, was sentenced 
to nine years hard labor by a Bavarian 
court. He was also barred from ever teach- 
ing, preaching or writing—or even own- 
ing an automobile. And in Munich, Hein- 
rich Hoffman, who made more than $800,- 
000 as official photographer to Hitler, was 
sentenced to 10 years at hard labor. 

Century of Justice. There still re- 
mained many more such trials. They would 
come from the processing of 11 million 
questionnaires sent out to persons over 
18—so many, some said, that they would 
go on until 2047. Out of 6 million pro- 
cessed so far, 250,000 people were marked 
for trial. 

In Tokyo, former wartime Premier 


Hideki Tojo and 25 other defendants were 
still engaged in the legal marathon (now 
in its 9th month) that will decide their 
fates. Like their counterparts at Nurem- 
berg, Tojo and his co-defendants were 
being tried as war criminals. . 

But the wheels of justice moved 
slowly. Started in June of 1946, the trial 
still has a good six or seven months left. 
The defense must still be heard. Already 
the court has heard 4 million words of 
testimony from more than 100 witnesses. 

Languages are a major problem at 
Tokyo, The judges represent. seven coun- 
tries, and translators had to put testimony 
into English, Japanese, Chinese, Dutch. 
Russian, French and Tagalog. 


Train Out of Peiping 


As the early morning sun climbed up 
over the pagoda-crowned hills of Peiping, 
an American motor caravan scooted to the 
city’s railroad station. 

Three hundred Americans—Army of- 
ficers, enlisted men, civil servants, wives 
and children—climbed aboard a special 
train. At 6 a.m. it chugged out of the sta- 
tion. Marine pilots soared overhead, just 
in case. The train’s destination was Taku, 
where an Army transport waited to take 
the Americans out of China. 

That was the beginning of the end of 
a chapter in U.S. diplomacy. These Amer- 
icans were the first to leave under the new 
U.S. policy of hands off in China. Sched- 
uled to follow are other Americans, in- 
cluding the Marines, After that China will 
be on her own. The door will be wide open 
for Russia, if she chooses. 

Meanwhile Chinese Communists, who 
control the North but insist they have no 
ties with Moscow, made more trouble for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s central government. 
Their latest move was to disavow all of 
the government’s foreign agreements 
“which disgrace the country and strip 
away its rights.” Their stated reason: The 
treaties were not ratified by the Political 
Consultation Conference, set up in Jan- 
uary 1946 in an attempt to bring all the 
contending Chinese factions into a unified 
government. The Communists have since 
withdrawn from the PCC. 

China for the Chinese. This was (1) 
a Communist bid for support in the ris- 
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Feast Fit for King 


American companies own the richest 
oil fields in Saudi Arabia. When production 
is stepped up from the present 200,000 to 
500,000 barrels a day, King Ibn Saud will 
reap $40 million a year in royalties. 

As a good-will gesture, the Arabian 
American Oil Co. invited the King to in- 
spect a new refinery at Ras Tanura and be 
guest of honor at a banquet and reception. 

The King good-naturedly broke a prece- 
dent, shook hands with smartly-clad Ameri- 
can women. (Native custom decrees that 
women wear heavy veils in public.) 

The banquet would have made an 
American seven-course dinner look like a 
ballet dancer’s midnight snack. The King 
and 500 guests dined on 280 roast sheep, 
2,000 roast chickens, 5,000 eggs, bushels of 
fruit and vegetables. The piece de resistance 
was a fat roasted hump of young camel. 
For dessert there were Yankee apple pie 
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KING SEES DOUBLE, Ibn Saud meets Jackie and Joyce Haug, twins 
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ing tide of Chinese nationalism, and (2) 
a back-hand slap at the U.S. with which 
the Chiang Kai-shek government made 
most of its agreements. The Communist 
statement objected to foreign personnel 
(meaning Americans) who help train 
Chinese military forces and thus learn 
state secrets. 

By agreement with Chiang’s govern- 
ment, small American detachments will 
remain in China to help train Chinese sea- 
men to fight pirates and to guard U.S. in- 
stallations and communications. 

But the Red Chinese threw no stones 
at Chiang’s treaty of August 1945 with 
Stalin, which among other things gave Rus- 
sia a foothold in Manchuria and a naval 
base at Port Arthur, Ironically, they ap- 
prove this treaty even though it was never 
ratified by the PCC. 

With the U.S. out of the picture, 
Russia can afford to take her time about 
a Chinese excursion, if that is her aim. 
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COME AND GET IT. The roast camel hump (right) was the piece de resistance. 
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Crossroads in B.A. 


The busiest man in Washington these 
days is the new Secretary of State, George 
Catlett Marshall. In his office on the sec- 
ond floor of the State Department, next 
door to the White House, he works from 
early until late, seldom leaves his desk 
even for lunch, rarely sees visitors. 

But one visitor he found time to see 
was George S. Messersmith, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Argentina. What Messersmith 
had to say to Marshall and later to Presi- 
dent Truman is anybody’s guess. But part 
of the answer could be found in the news 
that broke in the days that followed. 

Dispatches from Buenos Aires an- 
nounced the Argentine government had 
taken over 60 German business firms with 
assets of $90 million, in its most impor- 
tant move to liquidate Nazi property. 

Three days later Messersmith was off 
to Argentina, in rare good hymor for a 


TAKE IT AWAY. 


and ice cream, but few takers. 
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The king has had his fill. 





man, who, according to some columnists, 
had been “dressed down” by Truman and 
Marshall. At Buenos Aires, President 
Juan Domingo Peron came to the airport 
to greet Messersmith. One of the Ambas- 
sador’s first calls was at the office of For- 
eign Minister Juan D. Bramugliz. 

Soft Boot. Earlier that same day the 
Foreign Office had announced that a de- 
cree of deportation was being drafted for 
20 individuals charged with wartime spy- 
ing for the Axis. (These are only a few 
Nazi agents who operated in Argentina. 
The American embassy at Buenos Aires 
has listed 600 to 700, of whom 100 to 150 
were rated “important.” 

Last October, the Argentine govern- 
ment said it would deport 54 former Axis 
agents. But each mysteriously received 
advance telegraphic notice that he was to 
be picked up. As a result, the Argentine 
dragnet ensnared only 16 out of the 54. 
Presumably, the 16 are among the 20 now 
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scheduled to be deported. The Foreign 
Office promises additional arrests, but 
points out that “good hideouts in Argen- 
tina’s vast uninhabited areas” make the 
roundup a “difficult task.” 

Tenderized? Encouraging in all this 
is that Argentina is beginning to fulfill the 
promises she made at the Chapultepec 
Conference at Mexico City (Feb. 21-—Mar. 
8, 1945). Some observers thought the U.S, 
“get tough” policy, spearheaded by Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Braden, was out 
the window. Marshall, however, said there 
had been no change in policy. But the fact 
remained that the U.S. was speaking more 
softly and Peron was showing signs of co- 
operating. 

How much co-operation the U.S. can 
expect from Argentina’s president remains 
to be seen. Peron’s government is dicta- 
torial up to the hilt, and the hilt is Peron. 
He has been guilty of interference with 
the courts, denial of freedom of the press, 
purging of professors. But the U.S. has 
maintained good relations with other 
Latin-American governments bossed by 
dictators, notably Brazil where Getulio 
Vargas ruled with an iron hand. 

Unpopular Uncle. Despite the Good 
Neighbor Policy, the U.S. is not the best- 
loved nation in parts of Latin-America. 
And Braden’s “bull in the china shop” tac- 
tics cost the U.S. prestige in Argentina 
and other Latin-American nations. 

The U.S. Blue Book of Feb. 11, 1946, 
just before Argentine elections, was 2 
grade A blunder. Instead of taking votes 
away from Peron, it gave them to him in 
what, all hands agree, was the freest elec- 
tion in Argentina’s history. 

Later when Peron made gestures for 
a reconciliation, the U.S. stayed tough. So 
Peron conveniently forgot about the Cha- 
pultepec commitments, and re-established 
relations with Russia which had been 
broken off in 1917. 

If Peron continues to be friendly with 
the U.S., and puts his house in order, the 


long-postponed conference of American 
republics will meet at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to draft a mutual defense pact. 
That conference will please Marshall. For 
as Chief of Staff he was a foremost advo- 
cate of hemisphere co-operation. 
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The World and Us by Felix Morley 


Marshall’s Opening Moves 


As this issue of PATHFINDER 
reaches subscribers, George C. Mar- 
shall is completing his first month as 
Secretary of State. In the conduct of 
our international relations he has al- 
ready shown the planning ability, and 
the intelligent energy, that the country 
came to expect from Gen. Marshall 
when he was wartime Chief of Staff. 

The Department of State today 
has many problems, but the most diffi- 
cult ones can be classified into four 
groups, of which three are regional and 
one internal. The former are those of 
Europe, Asia and Latin-America. The 
internal problem, in some respects the 
most serious of all, is that of depart- 
mental disorganization. 

Secretary Byrnes, caught in a 
whirl of international conferences, let 
the inherited confusion of his office go 
from bad to worse. Intrigue, muddle 
and personal feuds were running riot in 
the department, where personnel was 
increased nearly tenfold during the 
war. On taking charge, Marshall 
«hanged the officer in charge of admin- 
istrative appointments. Subsequent 
personnel arrangements have further 
strengthened departmental morale. 

* * * 

These steps were taken with a 
minimum of publicity, as is Marshall’s 
way. His tactics in salvaging our 
crumbling Latin-American policy have 
been equally smooth. 

For months a savage row had 
raged between Spruille Braden, an in- 
experienced Assistant Secretary, and 
George S. Messersmith, canny career 
diplomat who took over the muddle 
Braden created as Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina. As it was about to erupt into 
damaging headlines, Marshall took hold 
of this issue and Messersmith has now 
returned to Buenos Aires with the as- 
surances he needed. This deft opera- 
tion, involving firm but delicate disci- 
plinary action, was put through peace- 
fully. 

Unlike Mr. Byrnes, who had little 
interest in Latin-American affairs, the 
former Chief of Staff realizes the basic 
importance of the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy, and is already rebuilding its crum- 
bling foundations. 


* * &* 


In China, 2s foreshadowed by his 
statement when he resigned as special 
envoy to that distracted country, Mar- 
shall has acted promptly to cut com- 
mitments. There will be no further 
pressuring of any Chinese group in 
order to end the civil war there. 

Less advertised than this step is 





Felix Morley 


the simultaneous decision to strengthen 
American relations with Japan. Aban- 
donment of what had come to be a 
hopeless task in China is to be offset 
by closer economic and commercial 
ties with the former Asiatic enemy, 
now deprived of aggressive power. 

In time it will be realized that’ a 
major shift in our Far Eastern policy 
has taken place. But Gen. Marshall 
has acted so quietly in the matter that 
the public is as yet scarcely aware of 
the new line. As Marshall and Mac- 
Arthur worked closely together to de- 
feat militaristic Japan, so they are 
moving harmoniously to build a Japa- 
nese democracy, and with it a Japa- 
nese-American friendship of great dip- 
lomatic significance, 


* * & 


Secretary Byrnes gave his closest 
attention to the desperate and tangled 
situation of postwar Europe. His suc- 
cessor is moving very cautiously in this 
field. It is highly improbable that any 
results of Marshall’s thought in regard 
to Europe will be apparent until after 
the opening of the Moscow Conference 
of Foreign Ministers on Mar. 10. But 
Marshall will be there. 

It now seems all too probable that 
effort to frame peace treaties for Ger- 
many and Austria, acceptable to all the 
Allies, will run into tight deadlock at 
Moscow. Should that be the outcome, 
however, the new Secretary of State 
will not be unprepared, 

Under his leadership there will be 
no further weak appeasement of Rus- 
sian pressure for the extension of Com- 
munist control. There will be no more 
tolerance of the Russian effort to estab- 
lish a Communist regime in Spain. 
There will, on the other hand, be closer 
Anglo-American co-operation looking 
towards the democratic unification and 
stabilization of what is left of Western 
Europe. 
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Science 


Listen, the Sphinx! 


Oracles sometimes hate being oracles. 
One in Princeton, N.J., does, anyway— 
Prof. Albert Einstein, 

Fame forced it on him; the public 
now believes no one else can pronounce on 
new developments in theoretical physics. 
Perhaps the Press earned the blame for 
this by sensationalizing his discoveries—in 
1905. But present-day writers who inter- 
view Einstein still pay for it in perspira- 
tion. And so, perhaps, do physicist-col- 
leagues whose work reporters bring to 
check with him. 

Latest of the latter is Dr. Erwin 
Schroedinger, Austrian-born physicist at 
the Dublin (Eire) Institute for Advanced 
Studies, author (1926) of the concept of 
Wave Mechanics, which treated electrons 
and protons simultaneously as “particles” 
and as radiation. This month Schroedinger 
showed the Press (and sent to Binstein) 
mathematical formulae he claimed could 
explain “everything” in terms of field- 
physics. 

Hole in the Cosmos. No such single 
set of rules to explain the universe has 
existed since new data on light and elec- 
tricity more than a century ago began 
bursting the seams of Newton’s comfort- 
able, universal laws of gravity, inertia, 
force and mass. So modern field physicists 
have striven to unify the laws of “field” 
phenomena—gravity and electromagnetics 


Acme 


UNIMPRESSED. Prof. Einstein: "No special 
advantages . . . rather the opposite.” 


—and explain matter and electric charge 
as concentrations of these. In recent years 
they have come closer and closer to ac- 
complishing this, at least on paper. 

Had Schroedinger done it? He told 
reporters: “I believe I am right. If I am 
wrong I shall look an awful fool.” Ein- 
stein’s reaction was oblique. In a double- 
checked statement to PATHFINDER science 
writers he said: 

“Before I enter into this special case 
I want to make a general remark about 
the present stand of physics. The founda- 
tions of theoretical physics are not deter- 
mined at present. We are striving to find 
first a usable (logically simple) basis of 


A Heat-Mine Under Your Home? 


For new house builders, two Indi- 
ana firms are planning a new boon: An 
electric-powered heating plant which 
becomes a cooling plant in the summer 
and also eliminates soot, smoking and 
any risk of fire. 

This gadget, promised by the Mun- 
cie Gear Works and the Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co., has a double sci- 
entific basis: (1) Earth temperature 
rises one degree for every 64 feet you 
dig down, and (2) elastic gases give off 
heat when compressed, absorb it when 
decompressed. 

To start with, the engineers would 
sink a well 100 feet under the house. 
Down this goes a loop of pipe. Through 
it an electric pump drives water, which 
absorbs heat from the rock or water 
below. At the top, the water pipe is 
enmeshed in coils of smaller tubing, 
full of freon or some other refrigerator- 
gas—decompressed. 

The freon chills the water-pipe. 
absorbing its heat. When the freon, in 
turn, is compressed by its own pump, 
it gives off this heat—to a hot air or 
radiator system. 

It’s a little costlier than oil or coal, 
admit the Hoosiers, but you save the 
price of a chimney. 
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UNDISTRESSED. Dr. Schroedinger: "If | am 
wrong ... 1 shall look an awful fool.” 


theoretical physics. The layman is nat- 
urally inclined to consider the course of 
development as such that the basis is ob- 
tained from the facts of experience by a 
gradual generalization (abstraction). This, 
however, is not the case. 

“Rather one attempts to start from 
freely chosen conceptual elements and to 
form from them a theoretical system in 
accordance with the principle of greatest 
logical simplicity and then examine this 
system for its usefulness for the ‘explana- 
tion’ of the facts of experience. This ex- 
amination is a task which presupposes the 
solution of difficult, special, mathematical 
problems.” 

Beginning. “In the domain of unified 
field theory we are as yet far from a stage 
in which such an examination can be car- 
ried out. The efforts are so far directed to 
construct a theoretical system, which from 
a formal point of view is as simple as pos- 
sible. This is a purely mathematical 
effort. 

“Also Schroedinger’s latest attempt 
must be considered as such an effort. It 
can, therefore, be judged only on the 
basis of its mathematical-formal qualities, 
but not from the point of view of ‘truth,’ 
(that is, agreement with the facts of ex- 
perience). Even from this point of view 
I can see no special advantages over the 
theoretical possibilities known before— 
rather the opposite. 

“As an incidental remark, I ‘want to 
stress the following. It seems undesirable 
to me to present such preliminary attempts 
to the public in any form. It is even 
worse when the impression is created that 
one is dealing with definite discoveries 
concerning physical realty. Such communi- 
ques, given in sensational terms, give the 
public misleading ideas about the charac- 
ter of research. The reader gets the im- 
pression that every five minutes there is a 
revolution in science. . . . In reality one 
has in theoretical science a process of de- 
velopment to which the best brains of suc- 
cessive generations add by untiring labor, 
and so slowly lead to a deeper conception 
of the laws of nature. Honest reporting 
should do justice to this character of sci- 
entific work.” 
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Women 


They Shall Have Fun 


Toys are meant to be fun. They may 
be “educational.” But it’s most important 
that they appeal to youngsters. 

In her Tested Toy Laboratory, Lil- 
lian Rifkin has found that often the ex- 
pensive toy grown-ups think is “so cute!” 
doesn’t register with children. A former 
teacher at the Walden School, New York, 
Miss Rifkin now “tries out” toys in 
schools, playgrounds and homes, passes 
on her findings to toy manufacturers, 

It's’ That Easy. Children, she says, 
like to hammer and build. The smaller 
ones can have more fun with pots and 
pans, clothespins, hinges, locks and keys 
than with a mechanical toy that runs down 
and leaves nothing to the imagination. The 
picture below shows how a simple home- 
made toy intrigues one little boy. 

Blocks are a good basic toy that can 
be added to through the years. There 
should be clay, crayons and paper, Not 
coloring books, but empty sheets so kids 
can draw their own animals and automo- 
biles. Miss Rifkin thinks some mothers 
dread clay because it’s messy. But chil- 
dren can be taught that a piece of, oilcloth 
is a natural accompaniment to modeling. 

For Make-Believe. Children also like 
to dramatize. A fireman’s hat is a joy to 
almost any 3-year-old. And so are lengths 
of material—to fold and unfold, to cover 
and uncover things, The older ones like 
them to “dress up” in, along with mother’s 
high-heels. 

And they like noise. There came to 
Miss Rifkin’s laboratory a toy elephant 
with mallets that banged up and down 
when it was pulled. Grown-ups condemned 
it because it was loud. The children pulled 
it about day after day, singing songs about 
it, making up games and dances around it. 
And so it was approved. 

The elephant was fun—nothing else. 





New York World-Telegram 


HIS DAD MADE IT. From half a cereal box 
ond a hanger. (SEE: They Shall Have Fun) 
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But that, Miss Rifkin emphasizes, is what 
counts. The best toys help children to ex- 
press themselves in every possible way. 


Food for Thought 


Customers of the Ideal Market, Lin- 
coln, Neb., often come home, toting a 
book in the grocery bag. 

Wedged between the store’s counters 
is a 600-volume branch of the city’s li- 
brary. Like the market, the “booketeria” 
is self-service. (Book borrowers even fig- 
ure out their own fines.) They like it, 
reports manager Lyle Hans. And so does 
he. There was a definite hike in grocery 
sales the first two months after he started 
satisfying “book appetites.” 


Look Where You're Going, Sailor 


Like any busy family-provider, C. C. 
Harden of Macon, Ga., hardly noticed his 
wife Irene’s tricky new hat. 

Then one day, thinking about his 
Navy buddies, he got a hankering to drag 
out his old uniform, Someone had robbed 
him! But that someone had left forgive- 
able evidence all over the house. 

Your Hat, Sir. Irene had snitched 
the “Donald Duck” cap first. A swirl of 
feathers on top, some grosgrain bows at 
the back—and she had herself a new, 
down-on-the-forehead suit hat. When she 
wore it back on her head, she changed the 
trim to flat loops of wide ribbon, anchored 
at side front with a large leaf pin. 

Next she sewed son Bruce a loafer 
jacket from a pair of bell bottom trousers 
and the sleeves of a Navy dress jumper. 
His younger brother, Brent, got an over- 
coat out of another pair of trousers, 

Left-over from the pea jacket she cut 
down to fit Bruce was the collar tab. Irene 
decorated it with beading, tacked it to the 
leather sweatband from the cap. And 
there was the belt to go with her skirt— 
also fashioned from trousers. 

Not Mine, Thanks. The feminine 
jewelry she rigged up from a dog-tag chain 
might make a “swabbie” disdain such trap- 
pings. She twisted the chain twice around 
her neck, clipped a pretty ornament in 
the center. 

Irene’s husband, a photographer, took 
pictures. Then he boasted that all there 
was left of his uniform was a union suit. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Plopped in a gloomy, gray Govern- 
ment building in Washington is a style- 
setting center most women haven’t heard 
of. It’s utterly glamorless, But the U.S. 
Patent Office helps to make Americans the 
world’s most distinctively dressed. 

Over the prosaic office desks come 
sketches of spanking-new creations from 
top fashion-molders like Emily Wilkens 
and Tina Leser who design moderately- 
priced “ready-mades.” Only about a tenth 


of all ready-mades are patented. But 
they’re-walled away from copy-cat manu- 
facturers. And the women or girls who 
wear them gain that satisfaction. 

Only one of 10 drawings submitted 
ever rates a number. Examiners mull 


over all, checking them against already- 
patented designs. Checking against those 








Harden 


CUT TO SIZE. Brent got a snappy new coof. 


(SEE: Look Where You're Going, Sailor) 
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; i fatear Fire Lami 


is Back Again 


MOTION] . . . REALISTIC COLORS! . . . EXCITING! 


So real it defies ready detection. Only technicolor rivals the 
beauty of moving flames sweeping through a pine forest. Makes 
everyone who sees it gasp with wonder. 
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Here's the most ATTRACTIVE lamp ever created. A gorgeous 

scenic table lamp that actually shows a pine forest being swept by 

moving flames. Has so much action and color. . . is so realistic you 

can almost hear the cracking of burning pines But you will 

actually have to see this spectacular lamp to really appreciate it 
. that’s why we are making this generous trial offer. 


SEND FOR LAMP ON APPROVAL! 
Test 10 Days at Our Risk 
Fill in coupon and mail today. Send no money. When your gor- 
geous Forest Fire Lamp arrives just deposit $4.95 plus postage 
through postman. Show it to your family and friends. Use it your- 






COMPLETE 
WiTH PLUG 
AND CORD 
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Niagara Falls Lamp Also Available 


Imagine a~-lamp that portrays Niagara Falls in all 
its scenic splendor. Will bring back those romantic 
memories of your honeymoon. 


EXTRA FOR PROMPT ACTION 


Amazing Wonder Leaf... If you act now you will 
receive absolutely EXTRA as a reward for prompt- 






Same price as before ~ 

wart improved mod 

6 high: 17° creumteranes, 

Base and top made 
stic. 


















self in your home for ten days at our risk. Then if you aren't so 
delighted with your bargain that you won't want to give it up 
for all the world, return and get your money back. DON'T WAIT, 
BUT WRITE TODAY! 







MAIL 10-DAY TRIAL COUPON NOW 


SCENE-IN-ACTION LAMP COMPANY, Dept. F-1904 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Send order checked below. I will pay postman on arrival of 


lamp (s) on guarantee that I may use 10 full days and return 
if not satisfied and get full refund. 


(Send money with order— 
will pay postage.) 


0D Niagara Falls Lamp, $4.95 


Scene-In-Action Lamp Co., 


DC Forest Fire Lamp, $4.95 


ness, a marvelous WONDER LEAF, so startling, NAME 


so beautiful that it causes comment wherever seen. 
Simply pin the WONDER LEAF to curtain, it 
lives on air alone .. . grows unique, amazing 
plants! Act now . offer may be withdrawn at 
any time because of limited supplies. 


PH MAKE YOUR OWN 


COSTUME JEWELRY 


ADDRESS 


+ 6 CCCOrees 


CITY vE......STATE 
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Mew REMNANTS of 
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FROM Here is a real BARGAIN! From 2 to 
10 yard lengths. Order the size and 





SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 







Sea Shells « Pin Backs « EarSerews « Screw Eyes $ kind you need! Prints, Percales, 
Plastic Dises @ Ear Clips « Floral Stones « Jump Rings ; Seersuckers, Gingham, Spun, etc. For 
Chains « Clasps « Wire « Boxes e Bracelets « Parts YARD Dresses, Children’s Clothes, Aprons, 
Bow Knots « Catches « Plexiglas « Cements « Dyes Pajamas. SEND NO MONEY! Pay 


postman only $4.98 plus postage for 

4 LENGTHS large bundle ‘“‘Tub-Fast Cottons."’ 
FREE thread and buttons. Sent 
C. 0. D. Satisfaction Guaranteed — 

or Money Back. MYRA ALLAN 

1005-P Market Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE « DEPT.A 


PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 1007 Filbert St 


SEEDS+ BERRY PLANTS /‘ee, 
ORNAMENTALS 2g) 


Lowest Prices Possible. 
Highest Grade Stock Guaranteed 
to Satisfy. Farm, Flower. and Garden 
See’. We have 500,000 Fruit Trees, 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, etc; in fact, 
our 1947 Catalog has everything for Gar- 
den, Farm and Lawn. Free Catalo 
ALLENS NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 

x 45, va, Ohio 




















Pedigree-Sired by males from 200-300 
Official Egg Record R.O.P. Hens. U.S. 
Approved. Pullorum Controlled. Your 
favorite purebred from famous laying 
strains. Sexed, if desired. Hybrids. Prompt 
Service. CATALOG FREE! 


LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box 142, Nokomis, Ill. 
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Your old reliable Kodak =a 
Developed & Printed for onl 
Or for something Bigger an Better in 35¢ 
i i. <.<<'s60860.6h02bb66002% 
PERFECT FILM SERVICE, 'LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES! 

















Ae, A 9 ee ee ee 
FOR SELLING 50-$1 ASSORTMENTS 


Great Demand for our Birthday and all Occasion 
Cards.Sell for $1-your profit to 50¢. It costs nothing 
to try - Write for samples on approval today. 


MERIT CARD CO., Dept. G 70 WILLIAM ST. NEWARK 2, WN. J. 



























Hard to get, but we have all you want! 
Sun blonde shade, smart for year ‘round 


Amazing Low Prices! SHEER and PERFECT! 
wens. 4 8% to 1014. Short, medium, ] - J3 EXTRA 


51-Gauge Rayon 
51-Gauge NYLONS, Extra-Sheer . . 


Bemberg Hosiery 
Short, medium, long lengths, 8 ¥2 to 10 ¥2 


















$1.25 re. 


Sundown shade. 
Full-fashioned. 
Short, medium, 
long lengths. Sizes 
842 to 10%. 


$].75 PR. 


Send money order or check. Add 15c for every 3 pairs for postage, 
gente cost. No. C.O.D.'s. Money back if not as represented, if not worn, 
ference, National Bank of Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Ashe Nylon Products 


















5620 Germantown Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 





not-patented is tough, calls for combing 
of magazine and newspaper ads, mail 
order catalogs, pattern books. 

Keep It Crisp. To win a patent, a 
design has to have some original twist— 
at least a fresh blend of style features or 
a novel use of trimming. 

Although most sketches are of wom- 
en’s sport dresses (few men’s clothes are 
patented) every now and then something 
spectacular like the airplane dress pops 
up. It had a back shaped like a plane’s 
tail; wings sprouted from the shoulders; 
and the front neckline looked vaguely like 
a cockpit. (Nobody’s seen it yet on land 
or in air.) 

Fly-by-Night. Because most appli- 
cants depend on the will-o’-wispness of 
style, they rarely ask for more than 3}- 
year patents, Designer Paul Sargent, how- 
ever, still uses the same style for his 
sports dress that he patented in 1938 

Right now a pile of applications prac- 
tically smothers the examiners. “End of 
OPA controls and a rash of pent-up in- 
spirations,” they explain glumly. Just the 
same, a mere mention of coming fashions 
draws a faint sparkle from them. 

They rub elbows with enough ideas, 
they say, to stand pat on their latest fore- 
cast: Frillier sportswear, hip accents and 
calf-length skirts. 


A Million Tons of Candy 


Over a billion dollars’ worth of candy 
slipped down American gullets last year. 
That’s an estimated 20 pounds to a per- 
son—or a total of 24 billion pounds. 

Final Department of Commerce re- 
ports may show, in fact, that Americans 
ate even more candy in 1946 than in the 
peak year of °44, when candy-craving 
G.I.s boosted the average take to 20.5 
pounds, (Pre-war average was less than 
16 pounds. ) 

They paid for it, too. Over the year, 
average price per pound jumped from 
about so¢ to 60¢—double what it was 
before the war. Even kids’ taste went 
extravagant. In the good old days, penny 
candy amounted to 10% of total value of 
candy sold. Now it’s slumped to 24% 


New For the House 


Bright Spots. “Atomic Dots” that 
glow in the dark make it easy to find 
light switches, keyholes, lamps, alarm 
clocks. Made with an adhesive base they 
stick without moistening, are coated with 
safe-to-handle polonium. 

Slick Coat. An all-purpose plastic 
coating, “Re-Nu,” gives a water-proof, 
non-skid, stainproof surface, its manufac- 
turers claim. Brushed or sprayed on wood, 
concrete, stone, masonry or composition, 
it takes only a few minutes to dry. 

Aut-O-Tot. For traveling with the 
baby, there’s a new aluminum-and-asbestos 
bottle warmer that plugs into any car 
cigaret lighter, requires no water, heats 
milk evenly and quickly. 

Shear Magic. The “Fisherman’s 
Shear” not only removes fish hooks, fins 
and scales but opens bottles, cracks nuts, 
and serves as screw driver, hammer, pliers. 
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Religion 


Lewis Browne in The World’s Great Scriptures 
STRUGGLE. Between good and evil, a golden 
dividing line. (SEE: God's Many Faces) 


God's Many Faces 


To 593 million of the world’s several 
billion inhabitants the teachings and scrip- 
tures of Christ are the foundation of re- 
ligion, 

But to a vastly more numerous seg- 
ment of mankind (1.1 billion persons) 
other scriptures—many older than the 
New Testament—show the way to God. 

Mission. For most Americans the ex- 
istence of those other scriptures is, if any- 
thing, something to be “taken care of” by 
convert-cornering foreign mission work. 

Long a champion of the kind of tol- 
erance that would find people more in- 
terested in knowing than changing the 
world’s great non-Christian beliefs is 49- 
year-old Lewis Browne, one-time rabbi, 
full-time scholar of the world’s religions. 
From Browne’s ever-moving pen have 
come six historical works, two biographies, 
three novels, and ‘two anthologies of re- 
ligious writings. 

It is the second anthology, The 
W orld’s Great Scriptures (Macmillan, $5), 
now going on sale, that may well accom- 
plish a good part of Lewis Browne’s goal. 

In 559 pages the anthology packs to- 
gether the heart-matter of scriptures from 
the 10 most historically important re- 
ligions: Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, the ancient theological 
writings of Babylon and Egypt, and selec- 
tions from the Bible (more for compari- 
son than as a hint that Christians may be 
unfamiliar with their own creed). 

Foundation. In the work there could 
be no pride of authorship for Author 
Browne. The words of the long-dead 
church fathers have a more inspired ring 
to them than anything written in our age, 
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when men are wont to deal and write on 
levels far less basic than the ancients, 

But there could well be a humble 
glow in knowing that for all who read the 
book one lesson will stand apparent above 
all the rest: 

Through each and every one of the 
great scriptures, like an eternal bond, runs 
the almost word-for-word expression of 
the Golden Rule, 

In bringing the scriptures forth in 
popular form Browne shows with bigotry- 
piercing clarity that mankind’s faiths do 
have at least one thing in common, and 
should have much more, 


The Scriptures 


Hinduism. This oldest-living faith 
today guides 230 million persons (more 
than all Protestantism). The writings 
Browne’ presents range from chanted 
hymns of 1500 B.C, to philosophical texts 
of 200 B.c., and are part of the traditional 
faith of India. 

Its Golden Rule: “This is the sum of 
duty: Do naught unto others which would 
cause you pain if done to you.” 

Buddhism. Like Confucianism, Zoro- 
astrianism and Taoism, Buddhism dates 
from the sixth century B.c. Its scriptures 
in the anthology include some of the most 
quietly profound of ethical doctrines and 
parables that have become world-wide, 
though seldom recognized, classics. 

The Buddhist Golden Rule: “Hurt not 
others in ways that you yourself would 
find hurtful.” 

Confucianism. Until recently the 
state religion of China, the doctrines of 
Kung-fu-tze have been falsified and dis- 
torted through the grimy lenses of “Con- 
fucius say” jokes. The scriptures given by 
Browne should both shame and enlighten 
the tellers of those jokes, 

Its Golden Rule: “. . . one maxim to 
be acted upon throughout one’s whole life 
. -- Do not unto others what you would 
not have them do unto you.” 

Taoism. Founded by Lao-Tze, an 
elder contemporary of Confucius, this is a 
mystical, ethical system. 

The Golden Rule here: “Regard your 
neighbor’s gain as your own gain, and your 
neighbor’s loss as your own loss.” 

Zoroastrianism. Ancient Persia’s re- 
ligion, it set up the system of two domi- 
nant forces—good and evil. There was no 
middle ground. 

Its Golden Rule: “That nature alone 
is good which refrains from doing unto an- 
other whatsoever is not good for itself.” 

Judaism. Where anti-Semitism 
writhes its coils, a look at the Jewish scrip- 
tures could bring peace and understanding. 
Judaism’s Golden Rule, more emphatically 
stated than most: 

“What is hateful to you, do not to 
your fellowman. That is the entire law; 
all the rest is commentary.” 

Mohammedanism. The sacred book 
of 220 million persons is Mohammed’s 
Koran (7th century A.p.). 

Its Golden Rule: “No one of you is a 
believer until he desires for his brother 
that which he desires for himself.” 

And, like the vista from the top of a 
high and ageless mountain, the dead scrip- 





IT HAPPENS WITHIN 








Within two seconds after pressure is turned 
on, water roars from the fireman’s hose at 
the terrific rate of 300 gallons per minute! 
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And as this glass of water test proves, within 


two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





To find out what happens in your 
stomach when you take Bayer Aspirin, 
drop a Bayer tablet in a glass of water. 
Within two seconds, you'll see it start 
disintegrating. And it’s this amazing 
2-second speed—the result of three 
manufacturing steps instead of only 
one—that means really fast relief from 
ordinary headache. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin is re- 
markably effective, wonderfully gentle. 
In fact, its single active ingredient is 
so effective doctors regularly prescribe 
it for pain relief...so gentle they have 
mothers give it even to small children. 

So always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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New EASY WAY Maker 





CZZ 

OF STITCHES aL 
FOUR LONG STITCHES 3 sive-way 
Darn TO PAD BUTTON HOLE FINISH STITCH 


Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 
Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! 


Once dreaded by every woman, now 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with thissensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 
Fits any sewing machine ... attaches 
in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darn- 
ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving le threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 
SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 
and name and when you receive your new improved 
utton hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 
sit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru postman. 
Bo this on the guarantee that if you aren’t delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund. 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special . . . 
3 for $2.50 NOW ... Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 30-S 8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, Ul. 


LAN’ SAKES/ THESE 
CONTRAPTIONS 
WORK GOOD 
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3-IN- ONE '\ 


New / 
/mproved / 


NOW ONLY 
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Good Housekeeping 
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™ CHORE GIRL 


Trade-mark Registered 
Oy “The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe —Efficient —Economical 


‘Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


4 ¢ anging me up. At your local store. 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. J. 
em RS I A TT STS 









Just drop the Elden Electric Water Heater into water, plug into 
‘any light socket and you will have steaming het water in 5 minutes! 
water or sterilizing instru- 






ADD 25c FOR POSTAGE 


wo cons ELDEN. PRODUCTS Co. 
Department 39, 7210 Woodward Ave.) Detroit 2, Michigan 
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tures of Babylon and Egypt crown the 
book. Whoever reads them can have little 
doubt that man’s most common heritage 
is not the earth he tills but the faith he 
follows—whatever the face that God turns 
toward him. 


His Honor the Churchgoer 


Methodist 
were proud. Of 
ernors, one-third 

Statistically, 
had more to tell. 


information headquarters 
America’s 48 state gov- 
are Methodists. 
however, the Methodists 
They prepared an eye- 

catching chart of religious preferences 
among state leaders. The results in most 
cases were about what one would expect. 

Governed by Methodists: Ariz., Ark., 
Del., Iowa, Ky., Mich., Miss., N.C., Ohio, 
Okla., Ore., S.D., Texas, Wyo. 

By Baptists: Ala., Cal., 
La., Mont., S.C., Va.. W.Va. 
Episcopaliahs: Col., Idaho, 
, N.Y., N.H., Vt., Wis. 
Presbyterians: Ind., N.J., N.Mex., 
Pa., Tenn. Lutherans: Minn., Nebr., N.D., 
Wash, 

Native Soil. Congregationalists gov- 
ern Connecticut and Maine where the de- 


Fla., Kan., 


Ill., Md., 


Nev. 


nomination drew much of its. early 
strength. In the seat of Unitarianism, 
Massachusetts, a member of that faith 
governs. 


Utah’s governor, now as traditionally, 
is Mormon, while Missouri’s governor lists 
his church as “the Christian Church.” 

But in Rhode Island, where much of 
U.S. Protestantism was nurtured, a Roman 
Catholic is governor. 

In Georgia the governor’s religion de- 
pends simply upon who’s governor. For- 
mer Gov. Eugene Talmadge was listed as 
Baptist. 


AWA 
BAPTISTS 


Methodist Info. 


POLITICOS’ PREFERENCES. America's stafe- 


houses are a Protestant proposition. 





Shott-Cut to Beauty 


Dressing table cluttered with botties? 
eam Then let ORIGINELLE, the new, 6 
4 PURPOSE, liquid cosmetic blend, keep 
"3 your skin at its loveliest! Cleanses 
.. softens ... lubricates ... smoothes 
- protects ... serves as powder 
base .-. ALL IN 1 APPLICATION! 
Ask for ORIGINELLE at any 
beauty bar or beauty shop today! 
Or send direct (Dept. C). Postage 

& insurance prepaid. 











H. L. BARKER & re a 29 ST..N.Y. 1 


Splendid Cough 
Relief, Mixed 
In Your Kitchen 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


Yes, ma’am, right in your own kitchen, you can 
easily mix a cough medicine that is a wonder for quick 


results, and gives you about four times as much for 
your money. And it’s no trouble at all. A child could 
do it. 


You'll need a syrup. Make it by stirring 2 cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. Or you can use 
corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Now get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
Pour it into a pint bottle and fill up with your syrup. 
There you have a full pint of remarkable medicine for 


coughs due to colds. It lasts a long time, and tastes 
fine. ; 
You'll say it’s hard to beat, for real relief. It 


loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
and helps clear the air passages. Eases the soreness, 
and lets you rest at night. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if 


| it doesm+ please you in every way. 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GARDENIA PLANTS 


Special plant offer by nationally 
known World’s Fair landscape 
architect and nurseryman. 
Just imagine having a real 
Gardenia growing in 
your home or garden. 
Now ... lovely 10” to 
15” luxuriant Gardenia 
plant full of buds. Only 
$1.50; sold on absolute 
money back guarantee. SEND 
NO MONEY. Pay postman 
$1.50 plus postal charges. Cash 
order prepaid. GIVEN for prompt action 2 beaue 
tiful imported “living room’’ Hyacinth bulbs, 50c 
value. Order from JAMES W. OWEN NURSERY, 
Dept. C-12, Bloomington, fl. Clip this. 




















Equal To About 15 Yards 
Of 30 inch Width Goods 
Big Bargain! Make beautiful 
articles! GUARANTEED 
excellent quality. 4 pounds useful 
materials for stylish people for 
any gorgeous child play clothes, 
tea aprons, pillows, bed jackets. 


rompers, doilies, quilts, rugs, 
tea cozys, shawls, etc. Latest 
designs. Carefully selected, 


colorful assorted palm size cotton pieces—many extra large. 


18 Piece Sontag Outfit And 36 liiustrated Sewing Designs With Order 
SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $1.98 and postage, or 
send money and we pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. You'll be Jelighted! 


Great American Sales'Co., 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. C-409, Chicago 16, Ill. 


BUY SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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Education 


“Educational Slums” 


From the citadel of so-called “pro- 
gressive education” comes a blast at rural 
schools, 

Teachers college of New York’s Co- 
lumbia university has always denounced 
the status of rural education. Particularly 
offensive to the professors of education 
has been the continued and persistent em- 
phasis in the rural areas on “The Three 
R’s.” T.C. dubs them “drill,” speaks 
scornfully of “lack of relationship to so- 
cial realities.” 

Few rural educators are disturbed by 
what T.C. says. Some still recall with 
amusement the book that one of its king- 
pins, Prof. John Kelley Norton, published 
in 1936. It was called Building Curricu- 
lums, and included all sorts of fancy sug- 
gestions. To rural school masters it was 
impractical. They pointed out that if all of 
Norton’s recommendations were adopted, 
there would be little time left for training 
in the basic subjects, reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

Ignored. So Norton and Teachers 
college were largely by-passed. Therefore, 
the rage that followed year by year was 
not surprising. Other T. C. kingpins wrote 
books. The same treatment was accorded 
them: A cheery and honest silence. Rural 
America continued to do as good and bet- 
ter a job, in the eyes of some experts, as 
some big city schools. 

Whatever Prof. Norton says now, no 
rural school pupil—say, for example, 
Nancy Fishe, now in the second grade of 
District School No. 94, near Pecatonica, 


Ill..—need be disturbed. Nancy is still 
going to get a solid grounding in the 
“Three R’s.” She is going to get a rea- 


sonable amount of “drill.” When she 


grows up she will doubtless be astonished 
to read that early in 1947 Prof. Norton re- 
iterated a typical Teachers college blast. 
Said Norton: 
“Rural schools 


are too much con- 


cerned with meaningless drill on content 
with little or no relationship to the real 
life problems of present-day rural com- 
munities . . . leadership is needed so that 
the money spent for education in the rural 
areas is focused on the real needs of Amer- 
ican life. . . . Education becomes vital 
when it is centered on individual and group 
problems of today.” 

Old Story. To many a rural educa- 
tor, these words have a familiar ring. They 
have been coming from the moguls of 
Morningside Heights, in one form or an- 
other, for the better part of a decade. 

But Nancy’s teacher, Erna Meyer, 
may be a little taken aback by what Prof. 
Norton called the rural areas. He said 
“they are our educational slums.” 


Sproul's Choice 


Columbia university is the third larg- 
est university in the U.S. Once biggest in 
student enrollment, it now trails the Uni- 
versity of California by some 1,500 stu- 
dents. New York university, with 45,000 
students, leads even California by more 
than 5,000. 

But Columbia has often looked to 
California for faculty members, Last week 
it put feelers out to Dr. Robert Gordon 
Sproul, dynamic University of California 
president, to take the post made vacant 
by the retirement of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, who has been president of Colum- 
bia since 1901!. 

In Berkeley it was bad news. Cali- 
fornia’s undergraduates like Dr. Sproul. 
He has taken a keen interest in their stu- 
dent life. He has had individual talks with 
thousands of them. He has been with his 
Alma Mater since 1920, president for the 
last 17. 

During that time Dr. Sproul has piled 
up an astonishing record. He has been 
associated with so many California civic 
and educational organizations that he is 
reputed to be acquainted with more Cali- 
fornians individually than any man in 
public life. 

Don't Go! When news of Dr. Sproul’s 
possible transfer -to Columbia spread 
among the students in Berkeley, 8,000 of 





International 


STUDENT PROTEST. University of California undergraduates appealing to their prexy, Dr. Robert 
Sproul! (right) to stay in his job. (SEE: Sproul’s Choice) 
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#B Py this "Building ‘food / 


Te hasten recovery after illness, many doc- 
tors advise drinking Ovaltine for two 
reasons: 


First, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 
Each cup, made with milk, provides valuable 
amounts of vitamins A, Bi, C, D, G and 
Niacin, and minerals Calcium, Phosphorus 
and Iron. These vitamins and minerals, so 
important to apoeny recovery, are often P 
ficient in convalescent diets. 

Second, Ovaltine supplies basic food sub- 
stances—complete proteins to repair body and 
nerve cells—high-energy foods for vigorous 
health. Ovaltine is specially processed for 
easy digestion, so it usually “stays down” 
when nothing else seems to agree. 

Ovaltine is served in 1700 American hos- 

itals. So if someone in your family needs 
Building up, try giving Ovaltine for a while. 


OVALTINE 
SPASTIC ..o PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
rs flilton th. Herry 
~ Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically in- 
dependent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 

RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas;! Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago), yy Portland, 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 38 years expert _instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 


All text material ° 

pom payment plan. Send for 
E BOOK— Praw and Ex- 

ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 





AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Chicago 11, iil. 


Dept. 74-P, 646 N. Michigan Avey 





and CARTOONING all in ONE course, FREE fis 

BOOK—‘‘Art for Pleasure & Profit"’ 

training and opportunities in art. STATE AGE. 
Training ao Under “G.1." Bill 

STUDIO 4724. ASHINGTON OF ART 

iis ash ST me ee Wasmineton sD. c 
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HRSPRVRQRQgsy 
New Markets for Farm Crops 


Your waste products may be worth real money! Read 
how chemurgy, the new science, is creating new wealth 


for farmers, new products, new jobs, 


THE PROGRESS 


OF CHEMURGY 
By Wheeler McMillen 


Here’s the thrilling story of how agriculture, 
science and industry are working together to 
produce new wealth in the country today— 
the dramatic account of chemurgic discover- 
ies that have resulted in clothing from milk 
and chicken feathers, tires from cotton, build- 
ing materials from waste fibers, plastics from 
soybeans, etc. New industries for your town! 













“TI have been recommending it right and left 
...a wonderful job. A key book in its relation 
to national agriculture and economics ... 
should be read by every thoughtful American 
interested in the welfare of the nation.” 


— Louis Bromfield 
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Don’t Send Us Any Money 
not a cent—just use the 
coupon below and we will 
mail you a copy of “New 
Riches from the Soil.’”’ Keep 
it for 10 days. Read it, read 
it free, read it all the way 
through if you like! That’s 
how confident we are that 
you will find this book so 
practical, so fascinating, 
and so useful to you that 
you won’t be able to part 
with it. However, if, for any 
reason whatever, you should 
decide that it isn’t just 
what you want, send it back 
to us. There is no obliga- 
tion on your part, not the 
slightest. You have nothing 
to lose—everything to gain. 













Crammed With Useful And Encouraging 
facts, ““New Riches from the Soil” is a 
book that should be read and reread by 
everyone interested in sharing in the new 
discoveriesofscience. Theauthor, - 
Wheeler McMillen, is recognized as the 
world’s most famous agricultural editor, 
and is President of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, an organization of 
men in agriculture, government and in- 
dustry who have worked together for 
years to develop new industrial uses for 
the products of the soil. Now both Mr. 
McMillen and his associates are begin- 
ning to see their dreams unfold as a reali- 
zation. 
















—_—_a~mw ees Oo eel CeCe eee Cee eee oe 

D. Van Nostrand Company Inc. 

250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘New Riches from the Soil” 
Within 10 days I will either return the book to you or 
send you $3.00, plus a few cents postage. (If you en- 
close check or money order for $3.00 with this coupon, 
we will pay the postage. Same return privilege and 
refund guaranteed.) 


EXAMINE THIS 
DYNAMIC BOOK 
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them staged a giant demonstration beg- 
ging him to stay. Waiting until Saturday, 
Feb, 8, Dr. Sproul gave his decision. It 
was “No.” 

“T shall not,” he said, “take my hand 
from the plow to which it has been set for 
the past 17 years.” 

Joyful were U. of C.’s students. Not 
so joyful were Columbia officials. They 
are still looking for a man with the right 
qualifications to take a $25,000 job. 

In Berkeley, Cal., however, Dr. 
Sproul’s rejection of Columbia’s bid was 
not without certain assurances in the way 
of added salary. 

Said the university’s board chairman, 
John Francis Neylan: “We will vote on a 
plan to raise the president’s salary from 
$17,500 to $20,000.” 


Government Colleges 


Harvard’s president, Dr. James B. 
Conant, advocates that two-year colleges 
be established locally with Federal funds. 

These, he said in his annual report to 
Harvard’s board of overseers, would take 
care of the enormous new demand for edu- 
cation beyond the high school level, yet 
keep the universities free to select their 
students on a basis of talent. 

He opposes the idea—suggested by 
U.s. Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker—of Federal scholarships for 
existing colleges. Federal scholarships 
have their place, Dr. Conant pointed out, 
particularly scholarships which help those 
headed for the professions, or aid youth 
of talent. 

Duty. For the latter, he said, the ob- 
ligation rests upon Harvard, as other col- 
leges, to keep the road open. “We must 
increase such scholarships.” 

“Likewise,” he added, “the selection 
and education of our professional men is 
of national concern. The experience of 
the Army and Navy during the war with 
nation-wide examinations for high school 
seniors was enlightening. Few who are 
familiar with recent history will doubt the 
ability of a Federal agency to select—say 
10,000 students—each year from the high 
school graduates of high ability and spe- 
cial aptitude for scientific work.” 





Wide World 


DR. CONANT. Harvard's president backs new 
plan. (SEE: Government Colleges) 
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Musie 


Temperamentally Yours .. . 


Rome's famous opera house was sold 
out—$4,445 worth. The manager was 
wringing his hands. But tenor Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi stood firm. He would not sing 
his role in Manon that night. 

The reason? No one knew for sure. 

But some recalled a soprano had 
turned her back on him accidentally dur- 
ing a tender moment in dress rehearsal. 


Hungry Hymn 


It was a lean winter for France in 
1942. Composer Manuel Rosenthal, hid- 
ing from the Gestapo, rubbed his empty 
stomach and thought hungrily of the fine 
food that once made France famous. 

As his fingers strayed over the keys 
he began to compose a banquet—a musi- 
cal feast. Late last fall the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony spread Rosen- 
thal’s banquet, .\Jusique de Table, before 
an audience of American music lovers in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Its eight (22 minutes) 
brought musical des« riptions of delicacies 
like eels in red wine, mountain cheese. In 
light, crisp notes came a salad; in bland 
little in white sauce. 
Trombones and trumpets blew out the rich 
dark color of roast beef. Hunting horns 
told of venison. Then, after a Hymn to 
Gastronomy came a sprightly coda of cig- 
arets, liqueurs, conversation, 

The "Chef." Soon after this the com- 
poser himself followed his music to the 
U.S. Here, the Philadelphia Orchestra in- 
troduced his Saint Francis of Assisi; CBS 
broadcast his Jeanne D’Arc., 

But when Rosenthal left recently to 


“courses” 


tones, sausages 


take up his post as conductor of the 
French National Radio Orchestra, most 
Americans were thinking of him as the 


man who cooked up a fancy spread from 


thin air. 


Disk Dope 


Disk makers didn’t wait for St. Pat- 
rick’s Day to spring Irish music this 
vear. There are two new albums: 

Songs of Erin by Kate Smith (Colum- 
bia: C-116) brings eight favorites like 
Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ra, Where the River 
Shannon Flows, When Irish Eyes Are 
Smilin’. 

In Jrish Songs (Columbia: M-662), 
Eileen Farrell offers a somewhat more 
classical selection, including: Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms, 
The Last Rose of Summer, Danny Boy. 

Other New Pops. Woody Herman 
and His Woodchoppers playing Nexg’s 
Conception, Some Day Sweetheart, I Sur- 
render Dear, Lost Week End (Columbia: 
C-121). Songs by Charles Trennet (Colum- 
bia: M-647), fresh from Paris. Dick 
Leibert, organist, playing Estrellita, Amor, 
When Day Is Done, In a Little Clock Shop 
(Victor: P-164). 
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Aw, Come On Richard! 


It was a pretty good skit the way 
Dusty Fletcher did it 20 years ago in 
vaudeville. But it didn’t make headlines. 

Then last fall West Coast band leader 
Jack McVea, making an album for Black 
and White Records, needed a quick filler 
for the last side. He dug up Dusty’s old 
skit, added some chords, and Open The 
Door, Richard—a Negro monologue remi- 
niscent of the Two Black Crows—went 
unrehearsed on the wax and into musical 
history. As it spiralled skyward on the 
Pacific seaboard, Leeds Music Corp. of 
New York leaped to copyright McVea’s 
tune. 

For a time Richard’s closed door 
beckoned all comers. Fletcher chanted his 
old version for National Records. Colum- 
bia, Decca, Capitol, Majestic, Continental 
and Mercury recorded this pointless tale 
of a guy who wants his roommate to “open 
that door and let me in.” 

Double Trouble. Then Fletcher 
claimed the idea, declaring it was the title 
of his old skit. Leeds pointed out that the 
skit had no tune, and that the music to 
Fletcher’s recording of Open the Door, 
Richard was a clear steal from McVea. A 
comedian named John Mason came into 
the fight next. He said the skit was orig- 
inally his, that Fletcher had learned it 
acting with him. Richard’s door rocked. 

Late last month things simmered 
down. National Records bowed out. 
Henceforth J. McVea and his collabora- 
tor, Dan Howell, will get credit for the 
music, Fletcher and Mason for the words. 
Leeds will reap full royalties from what 
they call “the biggest novelty tune since 


Music Goes Round and Round.” 





Gen. Artists Corp. 


DUSTY. “Ah knows you're there; ah got on yo’ 
clo'se.” (SEE: Aw, Come On Richard!) 
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Caused by 
DRY ECZEMA, CHAFING, 
CHAPPING, BURNS, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 





FREE SAMPLE: tf dealer can't supply, write 
Dept. B. Sayman Prod. Co, St. Louis 3 






Ask your druggist for these items, too— 

* Sayman Liniment 

*Sayman Vegetable Wonder 
Shampoo 

*Sayman Cough Syrup 

*Sayman Mineral Oil e"e."s"" 

* Sayman Antiseptic Mouth Wash 

* Sayman Isopropyl 

Rubbing Alcohol Compound 











Its comforting ae 


heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


@ Join the millions who swear b 
Johnson’s Back aaienehd conde 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ple prove it works! 

®@ Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating —t right to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

@ Johnson’s Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support a on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 
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MIDGET - 


GARDEN VEGETABLES 


or the Small Garden! 
FARIBO MIDGET SWEET CORN 


Tiny 4-inch golden ears on dwarf 
30-inch plants in less than 60 
days. Sweetest corn grown. 


TINY TIM TOMATO 
Loads of tiny I-inch, fiery red 
tomatoes on dwarf plants. 


MIDGET CANTALOUPE 

Luscious 4-inch muskmelons, 
‘Kitten-ball"’ size, with high 
Sugar content, mature 60 days. 


e 
| 0, BABY BUSH PUMPKIN 



















Attractive, compact uprighe 
bushes bear loads of brilliant 
orange pie pumpkins. 
Many more sur- 
, prise introduc- 
“a5 tions in our 
i colorful new 
catalog. Write. 










—_ 


-_ 
FARMER SEED & NURSE 
40 4th St. Faribault, Minn. 


ITCHING 
Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies,gpimples and 
{ other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 

less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 

; checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 

a proves it—or money back. Ask your 


druggist today for D. D.D. Prescription. 
Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


an Inch in Diameter 


NEW MORRISON, Giant of the Black Raspberry Family, stands head 
and shoulders above other standard varieties. Ohio Grower Says, 
**During one of the most serious spring droughts in history, the 
MORRISON RASPBERRY produced a heavy crop of fine berries 
while other standard varieties in this section were sma!!, seedy and 
almost a failure.’’ Read all about them in our free catalog full of 
bargains in plants, trees, shrubs, etc. Write today. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 510 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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Here is the Easiest Way to | 


WRITE for PAY | 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-P Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Cole. 


I want new writers to cash hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100, offered each week, 
No previous experience necessary. 


postcard for information—FREE. 





How Sluggish Folk 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSiIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 
INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contained (N CYR] P PEPSIN 
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Books 


Thackeray—Still a Puzzle 


Lionel Stevenson’s biography of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray, The Show- 
man of Vanity Fair (Scribner’s: $5), is 
so rich and varied and unflagging in detail 
that the reader is surprised to discover, 
upon finishing it, that he still hasn’t any 
clear conception of the man himself. 

The nebulous impression he does get 
is quite different from what one would 
expect of the author of Vanity Fair. 

To begin with, one of Thackeray’s 
strongest traits was laziness. Only dire 
need of money or brow-beating by an 
editor could induce him to begin writing. 
When he did, he wrote painfully, some- 
times taking days over a single page, and 
continually devising excuses to stop. A 
lover of good food, good wine and con- 
versation, he was an inveterate party-goer, 


| and was often accused of social climbing. 


School to Marriage. During his two 
years at Cambridge, he barely scraped by 
scholastically, then gave it up entirely and 
went to Paris to study art. His marriage 
to a pretty young Irish girl did not change 
his dilettantish existence, until quite sud- 
denly his family went bankrupt and the 
charming, improvident William was forced 
to earn a living. 

He did earn one, too, with sketches 
and contributions to English publications; 
but it was a precarious existence, further 
darkened by his wife’s hopeless insanity 
a few years after their marriage. Not until 
a few years before his death, when he be- 
came a lecturer as well as an author, did 
he manage to get the upper hand in money 
matters, 

The shadow of the wolf, however, did 
not hamper his gregariousness. In London, 
Paris and America, where he lectured, he 
made hundreds of friends, many of them, 
like Browning, Tennyson and Dickens, as 
famous as he, 


TITLE PAGE OF “VANITY FAIR" 





THACKERAY'S ART. 





Oysters and Charm. Stevenson gen- 
erously includes these friends in the biog- 
raphy, making it an excellent approach to 
19th century English literature. And if 
Thackeray’s creative processes are vague, 
his charm is very definite. A typical anec- 
dote describes his first gastronomic en- 
counter with a very large, very raw oyster. 

“Tt looks,” he murmured as he eyed 
it on his plate, “like the High Priest’s serv- 
ant’s ear that Peter cut off.” 

After he downed it with a desperate 
gulp he was asked how he felt. 

“Profoundly grateful,” he gasped, 
“and as if I had swallowed a little baby.” 


Battle of Jericho 


Dust storms, blizzards, births, mur- 
ders, political battles, illicit love affairs. 
. » These are among the violent events 
the reader tangles with in a new novel, 
The Walls of Jericho, by Paul I, Wellman 
(Lippincott: $3). 

Perhaps the explanation for this sea 
of troubles is the fact that the story is 
laid in Kansas, which, in literature at 
least, seems to have a corner on afflictions. 

Wellman, who knows Kansas well, 
writes about the non-existent town of 
Jericho, unrolling a long, somewhat old- 
fashioned melodrama of “liberalism” vs. 
capitalistic oppression of the poor. 

The hero, Dave Constable, a lawyer, 
fights for the poor, but his efforts are 
somewhat hampered by his womenfolk: 
His wife Belle, stupid, slothful and ill- 
tempered, and his mother-in-law, Belle 
multiplied by two. Then there are Algeria, 
the clever, scheming wife of Constable’s 
one-time friend and now political oppo- 
nent, and Julia, whom Dave loves and can- 
not marry. 

Rooting for David. The story opens 
with the arrival of Algeria in Jericho, 
flashes back a few years while the author 
gives a fairly convincing explanation of 
why Dave married Belle in the first place, 
then proceeds with the new troubles that 
follow in the wake of Algeria. 

Wellman has plenty of plot, incident 





A frontispiece for a novel, a self-portrait. (SEE: Still a Puzzle) 
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Buches of Ripe 
TOMATOES 
| 4m ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


F URIP Le CROP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 lbs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C. T., F-. Galesburg, Stet. Mich. 
















INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 
ventions. 
patent protection and procedure 
tion Record”’ form at once. 


and 
No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


* Registered Patent Attorneys 
1024 Victor Suliding, Waslinatos 1,0. c. 


due to high altitudes, 


AIRSICK. sisi ttesate 


changes, relieved with 


NAUSEA <sittz 


aeegely controb AIRSICK” 
organs of balance. > ~ Sf 
REM MEO" 















Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 








NET MORE DOLLARS PER COW 


Holsteins, being of large capacity, use home-grown feed 
to better advantage than smaller breeds. They produce 
more milk and they keep it up longer. 

Many of them at 12 years 
F i € E pat yp = older a 

grand champions at lead- 
ent ing dairy shows. And when 
JUDGING MAN- through producing, they 

UAL. WRITE 


bring more for beef be- 
cause of their large size. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 3 
ore AMERICA e MERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Box 1064 
making and fitting corrective 


arch supports Earnings of 


men and women in this profession run as high as $50 to 
$100 weekly Not medical or chiropody—easy terms for 
home training —no further capital needed, no goods to buy, 
no agency. Write for free booklet. 51 years in business. 













Ww AN T a pe rmanent business 
profession of your own? Learn 
the Stephenson 





© King Features Syndicate. All Rights Keserved 


FROM BABIES ON UP- 
THE QUINTUPLETS 


always used this for coughs of 


CHEST COLDS 


The Quintuplets have always relied on 
Musterole for coughs and sore throat of 
tight aching chest colds. Musterole instantly 
starts to bring wonderful long-lasting 
relief! It helps break up painful congestion, 
too. Just rub on chest, throat and back. 

In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole 
for average baby’s erty Regular and 
Extra Strength Musterole for grown-ups. 


~~ ad 
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Write for further particulars as to | 
“Inven- | 


Method of | 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 5-19 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. | 





Leja Gorska 


STORMS IN KANSAS. Wellman has them—love, 
political, and dust. (SEE: Battle of Jericho) 


and suspense. And there’s something about 
Dave that gets the reader ptshing the 
floorboard when trouble for him looms. 

The ending is all one could hope for 
—or almost all. The mother-in-law wasn’t 
put on the rack, and that’s one thing that 
Author Wellman’s Kansans do escape— 
the rack. 


Angle on Lincoln 


The February Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection is The Lincoln Reader, 
edited by Paul M, Angle (Rutgers: $3.75). 
Those who do not read it on the grounds 
that they are already familiar with the 
Lincoln story will be making a mistake; 
for of all the Lincoln books this one vol- 
ume is probably the most satisfying. 

Angle has built a biography by choos- 
ing selections from previously published 
material on Lincoln, arranging them chron- 
ologically so that they tell his story from 
birth to death. The idea turns out much 
better than it sounds, for each chapter of 
Lincoln’s life is told by someone espe- 
cially equipped to discuss that phase. 
Lincoln as a lawyer is evaluated by other 
lawyers. His presidential campaigns are 
described by newspaper reporters. A serv- 
ant girl describes life in the Lincoln house- 
hold. 

Many of the contributors are un- 
known, but what they have to say has a 
simplicity and a ring’ of authority which 
is welcome after the somber idealizing of 
the past. 

Intimate Glimpses. For the average 
reader these selections contain much that 
is new—pictures of an unheroic Lincoln 
rolling up a weak bowling score, being 
chased out of his own house by his wife 
with a broom, delighting in bawdy stories; 
his strange belief in dreams culminating in 
a dream of his own assassination shortly 
before it happened. 

All of the selections point out the 
essential goodness and honesty of the man 
and his noble guidance of the nation dur- 
ing the Civil War. And they stimulate the 
reader to wonder further just how well 
these qualities would have equipped him 
to deal with a Hitler or Stalin. 





Gets to the bottom of the 


cold floor problem 


Built to last a lifetime ... Smartly styled 
and finished in sparkling porcelain... 
Simple fingertip control provides per- 
fect home comfort... For Complete In- 
formation, Write Dept. P 


SIEGLER ENAMEL RANGE COMPANY 


Copr.1947 CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS 





Beware Coughs 
| from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves py because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 

| loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 















OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


we“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Use distinctive, beautifully print- 








200 Letterheads ed stationery. 6x9'4” extra fine 
100 — quality 50@-rag-content white 
$995 bond, blue ink. Perfect gift! Money back guar- 
antee. Print name and address plainly. Send Now! 
PPD. 


Or write for FREE SAMPLES! 
THE COTTAGE BOOKSHOP, Box 726-P Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Nat. Inst. of Health 


NOCARDINE. Microbes were stopped cold by 
mold. (SEE: Weapon Against Tuberculosis) 


Weapon Against Tuberculosis 


The tall windows of the National In- 
stitute of Health shut out the Maryland 
spring breezes. Filters purified all air com- 


ing in through ventilators. Staff members— 


put on protective white smocks as they 
entered the buildings to work, 

Yet somehow into a laboratory where 
a small, gray-haired woman physiologist 
was working, an air-borne mote drifted. 
It settled in a glass dish swarming with 
lively Mycobacteria tuberculosis in a so- 
lution of prepared germ-food. 

Somewhat later, the scientist took a 
look at this T.B. culture. To her surprise, 
she found the microbes had stopped grow- 
ing and reproducing. A mold was growing 
instead, seemingly stifling them. The va- 
grant air-borne speck had been a live 
spore—a fungus “seed.” 

Precious! It was knocking out T.B. 
bacilli at a rate even streptomycin rarely 
matched. Dr. Emily Emmart saw its im- 
portance in a flash, acted at once to keep 
it alive and growing. Fortunately it throve 
under the T.B, microbes’ breeding condi- 
tions—a fact which may mean much some 
day to victims of the White Plague. 

Elsewhere it is puny and rare, but a 
mold-expert identified it for Dr. Emmart 
as Nocardia coeliaca. He named its anti- 
germ secretion nocardine, A series of tests 
revealed that feeding the mold on treha- 
lose, a yeast sugar, made it 50% richer in 
nocardine. 

Power. Next—when enough mold had 
grown—Dr. Emmart tried extracting no- 
cardine chemically. It proved to be water 
soluble, heat resistant, more easily refined 
than penicillin or streptomycin. Concen- 
trated, it was 100 times more active 
against T.B. bacteria than the mold. Part 
of the three-gram world supply of the 
mold now has gone to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons chemists who will try further re- 
finement. 

Early this month in Washington, two 
years after the spore raided the microbe 
colony, cautious Dr, Emmart finally told 
about nocardine. A conference of anti- 
biotics experts applauded, but she warned: 
Nocardine injections raised bad rashes on 
guinea pigs. The drug may be too irri- 
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tating to use on human lung T.B., as the 
sulfa drug promin was. 

But hope remains. Recent experi- 
ments hint that mold drug irritations may 
be the result of impurities. And nocardine 
is a mold drug. 

@ @ Other antibiotic advances were 
aired at the conference, too. U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration researchers un- 
der Dr. Henry Welch isolated in un-puri- 
fied penicillin a mystery-ingredient which 
may raise the drug’s efficiency 100%. 

And Dr. Richard Henry, Camp De- 
trick, Md., had found penicillin and strep- 
tomycin sometimes work in combination 
where each alone is ineffective. His test 
cases: Mice infected with anthrax. They 
lived. “ 


Year of Grace? 


Odd numbered years are “off” years 
for the poliomyelitis virus in the U.S. and 
epidemics this coming summer should be 
fewer, smaller than last summer’s. 

This is no signal to relax, warned 
Basil O’Connor, president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, as he 
urged marching dimes toward their $24 
million goal. For 1946 was second only to 
1916 as polio’s worst year. 

And there was no relaxation among 
anti-polio researchers, Working with Na- 
tional Foundation money. Wisconsin bio- 
chemists were on the trail ofa B-vitamin 
fraction which seemed to m&ke monkeys 
resistant to polio infection. But the big- 
gest find in the polio field came from non- 
Foundation-aided research at Buffalo’s 
Statler Research Institute. 

There Dr. Edward M. Bridge, who 
reported last year that polio spreads in 
hidden form and by direct-contact infec- 
tion, now announced that one attack may 
not give immunity against another. 

Strikes Twice? Aided by Dr. Gene 
Clarke and Doris Abbey, Dr. Bridge had 
(1) minutely checked case histories of 
minor illnesses in the families of 1,000 
Buffalo polio victims and (2) compared 
polio resistance records of families who 
had been exposed before to epidemics and 
those who had not. This comparison 





POLIO TEST. Dr. Charles Armstrong (left), 


Government expert, finds hidden polio by 
infecting mice. (SEE: Year of Grace?) 





showed no difference. If earlier exposure 
had given any of these families “hidden” 
polio (as seemed highly likely) it appar- 
ently had not made many of them im- 
mune. 

The family-by-family investigation 
did two things. It showed what were the 
most reliable symptoms of “hidden” polio 
(stiff neck and back; pain in extremities; 
headache; nausea; throat; fever; 
running nose—briefly acute, long in going 
away ). With these to go by, the research- 
ers singled out six cases who almost cer- 
tainly had had polio twice. 

All were over 10 years old. Their im- 
munities after the first attack had lasted 
from two to 20 years. Some had suffered 
badly the first time; the repeat infection 
was milder. 

To health officers, family physicians 
and careful parents, the main warning was 
this: Even someone who has had the dis- 
ease once can get it and carry it again. 
Adults are most dangerous. For they usu- 
ally get polio mildly; they may not even 
know they are spreading it—especially the 
second time. 


Eat It and Hope! . 


You are what you eat, the proverb 
says. This*probably is true enough, admits 
Dr. Philip C. Jeans, U. of Iowa nutrition 
expert. And it would put long life, health 
and happiness firmly within our grasp— 
if we could answer a few questions. For 
instance: 

What foods should an 
mother. eat to feed her unborn 
each stage of its development? 

For the baby newly born, which is 
better (and why?)—cow’s milk, which 
builds “dry” tissue, rich in protein and 
minerals? Or human milk. which keeps 
the infant’s liquid content higher? 

And to prevent childhood diseases 
like nephrosis, marked by low blood-pro- 
tein, what should the diet contain? 

Again, what should it contain to pro- 
mote full, balanced, clear-skinned growth 
during adolescence? 

How Sweet a Tooth? In this period. 
is it lack of calcium and the mysterious 
D-vitamins (use unknown) which starts 
decay in so many teeth? Or is it a surplus 
of carbohydrates, which breed ferment- 
bacilli in the mouth? If so, why does ex- 
tra sugar, in some cases, seem to or ac- 
tually stop tooth decay? 

(In Norway, the government has just 
offered a big cash prize for the best- 
substantiated theory on why Norwegian 
children developed less tooth decay during 
the hunger-ridden Nazi occupation than 
during times of plenty.) 

If regulating individual diets can stall 
recurrences of rheumatic fever, a great 
child-killer (and apparently it can)—what 
can be added to diets to bring all-round 
resistance to infection? 

Hard to Test. Anyone who can’t 
answer these seemingly simple questions 
needn’t feel downcast, according to Dr. 
Jeans, who is a consultant of the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, New York. As he points 
out in The American Medical Association 
Journal, no one knows the answers—yet. 
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expectant 
child at 
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Records on Tape 


Sunday’s New York and Cleveland 
newspaper advertisements proclaimed: “A 
postwar dream come true... high qual- 
ity reproduction of anything you can hear 
—from the baby’s gurgle to Bob Hope’s 
gags.” 

The Brush Development Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, thus announced, ahead of all 
competitors, a new home recorder and 
playback system using magnetic paper 
tape. 

Eager Manhattan buyers flocked to 
department, radio and music stores early 
Monday morning. G. Schirmer’s staid 
music store opened to a crowd waiting for 
demonstrations. By noon Schirmer had 
sold its first quota of machines, a dozen, 
for $229.50 each, and had rushed orders 
for three times as many more. Other New 
York stores, including Gimbel’s and 
Macy’s, and various Cleveland stores re- 
ported early sell-outs. 

Most buyers wanted the machines for 


professional use—broadcasters, singers, 
pianists, composers, foreign language 
teachers and writers. 

Hotcakes. Three days later the 


Brush Co.’s sales manager, Blair Foulds, 
announced that all instruments in the 
hands of distributors had been snapped up 
by retailers. 

“They'll go on sale in other cities as 
soon as distributors can be adequately 
stocked,” he added. “This will take longer 
than first expected because our experience 
in the New York and Cleveland areas 
shows the demand will be hard to keep up 
with.” 

The new tape recorder (trade name: 
“Soundmirror”) has its own speaker, am- 
plifier and microphone. It hooks up easily 
with the home radio, and can make tran- 
scriptions directly off the air. 

One push of a button starts a half- 
hour’s recording. The tape works like a 
movie projector, winds off one spool, 
moves through the recording point to a 
second spool. When recording stops, the 
tape will play back immediately without 
processing. It will play indefinitely (more 
than a thousand times) without deteriora- 
tion. 

The same tape can be used for many 
recordings simply by “erasing” previous 
recordings, an automatic process requir- 
ing one minute. 

Inexpensive. Tape recorders are 
cheaper to operate than wire or disk ma- 
chines. A half hour continuous playback 
costs about one-fourth the price of disk 
recording for the same amount of time. 
A half-hour tape reel costs $2.50. 

Many uses are foreseen for the new 
device in addition to home recording. 
Among them: Broadcasting transcriptions, 
office dictation, play-by-play records of 
sports events, “talking books” for the 
blind, language lessons, voice culture, 
salesmen’s reports, letters of all kinds. 

Newspaper reporters who have run 
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Acme 


PAPER TAPE. Listeners hear it sing and talk. 
(SEE: Records on Tape) 


into the I-have-been-misquoted jinx hope 
to have them in vest pocket size for re- 
cording interviews. 


Margarine: Fight Against Taxes 


After 60 years of war, margarine re- 
cently won a significant battle agaénst but- 
ter in Dauphin County Court, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The new ruling: (1) Pennsylvania has 
no right to collect $500 license fees from 
margarine wholesalers; (2) fees collected 
since 1901 are “unreasonable, confiscatory 
and discriminating.” The decision stirred 
the margarine industry to drive harder for 
freedom from national legislation it re- 
gards as unfair. 

Thrifty housewives like margarine be- 
cause it usually sells for half the price of 
butter. Butter producers dislike it for the 
same reason. Cheered on by dairy farm- 
ers, politicians have put a Federal tax of 
4¢ a pound on uncolored margarine and 
1o¢ a pound on colored. Thirty-two states 
levy license fees of one kind or another on 
margarine. This, of course, makes it cost 
more. 

Who's Yellow? The big row just now 
hinges on. color and flavor. Butter men 
object to margarine producers coloring 
their product to look like butter. They also 
dislike the use of imitation-butter flavor. 

Margarine men retort: Butter, too, is 
often artificially colored when cows can’t 
get grass. Also: Much margarine is nat- 
urally yellow and has to be changed to 
white to avoid the 10¢ color tax, then toil- 
somely re-colored by housewives. 

Regardless of taxes and complaints 
by users who have to color it at home, 
margarine sales go on up. Some 570 mil- 
lion pounds were sold last year as against 
367.5 million in 1941. Producers could 
have sold even more if they had been will- 
ing to use imported coconut oil. To answer 
congressmen who pointed out that the use 
of imported oil would hurt American farm- 
ers, margarine makers announced they 
would use only domestic oils (cotton seed 
and soybean). 
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QOTO-ETre 


THE ALL-PURPOSE 
POWER GARDENER 






ROTARY 
TILLAGE 
PLUS 


Ideal for 

Small Farms 
Gardens, Grounds 
See this new ROTO-ETTE. Does outdoor jobs 
faster, easier, better. Tills a deep, finely pul- 
verized seed bed, ready for planting; culti- 
vates, hills. Quickly converted 
to lawn or field mower, hay 
rake, seeder, furrower, spray, 
snow plow, power unit. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


ROTO-BUSTER: Greatest im- 
provement since invention of 
rotary tillage. Licks hard or 
stony ground, Permits com- 
plete tillage entire width of 
unit without “dead spots.” 


STABILIZER: Automatically 
holds machine in balance; 
adds new ease to operation. 
ANTI-SHOCK MECHANISM: 
Improved cushioning in drive 
absorbs shocks of stones and 
hard ground, Protects tines 
against breakage; operator 
against fatigue. 


Write Dept. R for literature 


ROTOTILLER, INC. TROY,N 


RED-ITCHY-SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Effective 
Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


































of Zemo—a Doctor’s 
soothing yet highly medicated antiseptic 
formula—promptly relieve itching and burn- 
ing and also help heal the red, scaly skin. 
Backed by a 40-year record of continuous 


First applications 


success! IJnvisible—doesn’t show on skin! 
First trial of clean, stainless liquid Zemo 
convinces! In 3 sizes. For severe cases ask 


for special Extra Strength 
Zemo. At all drugstores. ZEMO 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address; W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Reliable man with car wanted to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. $15- 
$20 in a day. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Permanent. Write Today. 


McNESS CO. 


Freeport, tHinois. 


22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. “ ial 
Monuments of enduring beauty. 
Lettering free Satislaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo >———_—_44§ 
bea 















SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta. Ge. 








AMERICAN RETAILERS, anticipating increased competition in 1949-50, plan to 
spend $3 billion to redesign, refurnish and re-equip their stores. 
125,000 AUTO REPLACEMENT BATTERIES may be exported under CPA quotas during the 
first quarter of this year, while U.S. owners of old cars pray for 
"battery relief." CPA says shortage is "slightly improved." 
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benefits in 1980, a tenfold increase over today, according to inside 
Government forecast furnished Congressmen. 


1947 SHOE PRODUCTION is expected to fall below last year's all-time high 
(about 530 million pairs) because demand will decline as consumers 
spend less money for apparel, more for cars, refrigerators, etc. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS WILL ALLOCATE CONTAINERS to various industries until Far East 


Oe ——————— Oe 


tin output catches up. 

12-0Z. CANNED CHICKEN DINNER, after approval by professional taste panel and 
troops in the field, will appear soon on civilian markets and G.I. 
menus. It contains light and dark meat, potatoes, peas, pearl barley, 
pimiento and seasonings. | 

SIX-—DAY ALL—EXPENSE CRUISES WITH STOP-—OVERS, first by American ships since the 
war from New York to Nassau in the Bahamas, will begin this month. 
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a volume equal to one-ninth of all U.S. freight tonnage this year. 

CELLOPHANE SHORTAGE WILL CONTINUE for several months, possibly longer, due to 
lack of wood pulp, caustic, glycerine and materials for plant expansion. 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS believe consumer demand will keep them operating at war- 
peak production level for two years and at 10% or 20% above pre-war for 
a decade. 

COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY expects increased production of civilian fabrics (pres- 
ent annual rate: 10.5 billion square yards) will stimulate cotton's 
return as a style fabric for slacks, sport shirts, summer dresses, etc. 

ae America." Winner (Miss Slick Chick of 1947), picked for charm, per- 
sonality and sex appeal, will get a gold-plated egg. Object: To make 
Americans conscious of eggs and chickens, plug a forthcoming movie, 
"The Egg and I." 

—_ models. Main feature: Simplified hand operation of clutch, throttle 
and hydraulic brake with a "lockout clip" for change-over to conven- 
tional drive. 

'™THERMOPANE" SHOW WINDOWS, made by Libby—Owens-—Ford, will be tried out by de- 
partment stores in Kansas (Manhattan, Abilene and Topeka). Two or 
more panes separated by sealed-in dry air will prevent frosting and 
help air-conditioning. 


tives can pull a 10-car passenger train at 100 m.p.h. or a loaded 50- 

car freight train at 55 m.p.h. 
U.S. DINNERWARE INDUSTRY fears further lowering of tableware tariff (as asked 

by Great Britain and Czechoslovakia) would bring a flood of Japanese 

dishes which might displace both American and European products. | 
PUNCTURE-—SEALING SAFETY INNER TUBES, discontinued four days after Pearl Harbor, 

will be on the market again this month. 
STANDEES IN TROLLEYS will get a small break soon. Not a seat, of course, but 

10 times more fresh air, wider aisles, and high windows they can see 

through. 
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You're Colossal, Mr. Atkins 


At Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio, last 
week 6,000 executives, designers, civilian 
engineers and Army-Navy specialists in- 
spected thousands of magnesium products 
that are being manufactured by 34 U.S. 
companies. The exhibition unveiled many 
“firsts.” 

Products ranged from castings for 


radio and radar to truck bodies and com-. 


plete airplanes. Among them were large 
extruded structural parts, big and small 
sand castings, huge forgings and hundreds 
of lightweight consumer products. 

These included 12-lb. wheelbarrows, 
5-lb. card tables, 54-Ilb. canoes, 54-lb. step- 
ladders, 3-0z. carpenter levels,.54-0z. prun- 
ing shears, and featherweight steak plat- 
ters, griddles, and horseshoes for quoit- 
pitching. 

In charge of the exhibit was T. W. 
Atkins, vice president of the Magnesium 
Association. At first he sent out a scant 
1.000 invitations. But when thousands of 
business men begged for bids, 5,000 more 
were issued, 

“Tt’s the dawn of the magnesium era,” 
Atkins said. “Perhaps somebody should 
tell us we’re colossal.” 

From the Sea. A third the weight of 
aluminum and a fourth that of steel, this 
lightest of structural metals exists in com- 
position with other substances in inex- 
haustible quantities everywhere in the 
earth and seas. Dow Chemical Co., big- 
gest producer, pumps it out of the Gulf of 
Mexico at its Texas plant. 

And as refining facilities grow, mag- 
nesium gets cheaper. Between 1915 and 
1940 its price dropped from $5 to 21¢ a 
pound, 

Development costs and temporarily 
limited output make some of today’s prices 
considerably higher than they will be even- 
tually. A child’s bicycle, for instance, 
costs $29.50, a lawn mower $34.50, a row- 


a 


boat $325, and a wheel barrow $70. 

Some of the smaller products, how- 
ever, are already within reach of the aver- 
age pocketbook—pruning shears $2 to $3, 
carpenter’s level $1 to $2. 


Dow Chemical Co. 


MAGNESIUM LADDER. It weighs five pounds. 
(SEE: You're Colossal, Mr. Atkins) 
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“I’ve rolled my own with 
Prince Albert for years,” 
_ says Ed Bearn. “Crimp cut 
P. A. rolls up quick as a 
shot. Every cigarette is 
firm, easy-drawin’, and 
tastes right too!” 





PRINCE 4a 
ALBERT SG 





One Great Tobacco 


Pleases 


= Kinds of Smokers! 


For pipe or rolling—the tobacco that means more 
pleasure is rich-tasting, tongue-gentle Prince Albert! 
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FOR SOLID 
PIPE COMFORT AND 
TASTY SMOKING, THERES 
NO OTHER TOBACCO 
LIKE PRINCE ALBERT. 
GENTLE ON MY TONGUE — 
A JOY TO SMOKE! 



















} Cafe Geget 






















CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT MAKES 

A GREAT CIGARETTE. | 
ROLLS UP FAST— AND NEAT. 
EVERY ONE FIRM — 
PACKED FULL OF FLAVOR! 
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For PIPES oR “PAPERS | PRINGE/ALBERT 


Prince Albert's 
“GRAND OLE 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE/ANC 


“The National Joy Smoke ul Qld i ahtansel:y \ade 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





“Ft nily money, Prince Albert 
just can’t be beat”—says Earl 
A. Cargile. “You know it’s 
choice tobacco from the first 
puff—and smokes mild, cool 
to the bottom of the bowl!” 
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DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HA 
Loiking te 





IR 
leniome/ 






Kreml is a highly 
specialized hair 
tonic—not only keeps 
hair in place longer 
but has a fine lubri- 
cating effect on a dry 
scalp. Removes itchy 
loose dandruff. 


KREML NEVER 
GREASES ‘HAIR 
DOWN UKE THIS 


Kreml always looks and 
feels SO CLEAN on hair 
and scalp. Never greasy, 
sticky or gummy. 








THAT SUCCESSFUL 
KREML-GROOMED LOOK/ 


Kreml contains a special combina- 
tion of hair-grooming ingredients, 
which is found in No OTHER hair 
tonic. That’s why it keeps hair in 
place longer—gives hair a more 
‘natural-looking’ well groomed look. 
Always soneat—soclean— sohealthy- 
looking. Change to Kreml today. 
Enjoy its ExTRA advantages! 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Removes dandruff flakes. Keeps hair 
better-groomed without looking greasy 
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David Pierce Studio 


HOCKEY BOSS. He keeps Dartmouth out in 
front. (SEE: Indians’ Iceman) 


Indians’ Iceman 


When Eddie Jeremiah was graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1930 he left behind a 
reputation as one of Dartmouth’s ice 
hockey immortals. He went on to five 
years of professional play in New Haven, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Cleveland and then, in 1936-37, coached 
the Boston Olympics to an amateur cham- 
pionship, 

In August 1937, Jeremiah landed 
back on the Dartmouth campus at Han- 
over, N.H. His job: To put his snowbound, 
well-iced Alma Mater into the front ranks 
of collegiate hockey—and keep it there. 
In his first year, Jeremiah’s Big Green 
team won 18 games, lost only 4. Next year 
the score was 17 won, 4 lost. By 1941 the 
Indians were national title holders. 

Prize Puck Passers. By mid-season 
this year, with college hockey making 2 
strong comeback after a wartime blight, 
Dartmouth’s record had grown to a re- 
markable 121 wins in 133 contests (65 vic- 
tories out of the last 67 games), with 
never a defeat at home since 1940. Dart- 
mouth had become to ice hockey what 
Notre Dame is to collegiate football. 

To Dartmouth alumni, first credit for 
all this goes to business-like disciplinarian 
Jeremiah, whose exacting coaching meth- 
ods get the most out of every player and 
whose book, /ce Hockey, is a “bible” for 
high school, prep school and even rival 
college coaches. 

But next credit must go to geography, 


which finds Dartmouth not only in natural 
hockey territory, but near the greater Bos- 
ton area which, with Minnesota, produces 
the finest high school hockey players in 
America. To Dartmouth? like flies to 
honey, go Boston’s best schoolboy stars, 
boosting enrollment applications with each 
victorious season and forcing Jeremiah to 
employ a full-time secretary to answer his 
high school mail. 

Home Grown. Thus while such hock- 
ey-conscious colleges as Michigan, which 
Dartmouth beat 6-3 this season, and Colo- 
rado college, which won a game from the 
Indians and lost one to them, depend 
largely on Canada for material, almost all 
Dartmouth players are U.S.-born. 

An exception this year is Bruce Cun- 
liffe of Montreal, lone Canadian on the 
1947 squad. At right wing, Cunliffe is a 
dangerous shot maker who teams with 
center Bruce Mather and left wing Capt. 
Ralph Warburton to make a formidable 
first line. 

So far this season, Dartmouth has a 
typical record (one loss in 12 games), 
seems certain to win the Hobey Baker tro- 
phy of the Pentagonal League (Dart- 
mouth, Army, Yale, Harvard, Princeton) 
which it already has taken four times. 


Last Chance 


Baseball, like spring, was on its way. 
Off to Puerto Rico, Venezuela and Cuba 
went the Yankees in search of an easy 
Latin-American dollar. Ready for trips to 
Venezuela and Panama were the Dodgers. 
Set for a flying visit to Honolulu were the 
Giants, 

But this was the last February which 
would see such early spring training and 
the last year for such shenanigans as in- 
ternational pre-season barn-storming trips. 

Under new baseball rules, training be- 
fore Mar. 1 will be out next year and so 
will junkets to baseball-mad neighboring 
republics. 

Six clubs have switched spring train- 
ing sites for 1947, among them the Dodg- 
ers, who have moved from Daytona 
Beach to Havana because their Negro 
farm club star, Jackie Robinson, wouldn’t 
be allowed in Florida hotels and restau- 
rants. 

Good Year. What will the 1947 sea- 
son be like? Everybody thought it would 
be one of the best. St. Louis manager Ed- 
die Dyer, professing to see it as a menace 
to his Cards’ world championship, named 
Brooklyn, Chicago and Boston as the 
teams he feared most. 


Wildlife Burbank 


George Pickering of Calgary, Can- 
ada, crossed a mallard with a Rowan duck, 
got a 9-lb. cross-breed three times larger 
than the normal mallard. Pickering thinks 
it may become a new type game bird. 


Frozen Fishing 


When the ice is thick and the perch 
are running, 78-year-old Julius Hakenstad 
of Madison, Wis., gets his wood and can- 
vas wind shelter, his tackle and bait buck- 
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et and trudges out across frozen Lake 
Mendota at the city’s edge. Half a mile 
from shore he chops a hole through the 
surface, baits his lines with grubs and 
dead fish eyes—and waits. 

Hakenstad is -pursuing a sport he 
learned during his Norway boyhood and 
which, in the U.S., is gathering new dev- 
otees every winter from Maine to Wash- 
ington. Now swarming over lakes and riv- 
ers, ice fishermen are emptying frigid wa- 
ters of smelt, perch, crappies, pike, trout, 
pickerel, muskellunge and other fish, sub- 
ject to state laws on licensing, season, 
lengths and daily limits. 

Mostly, these winter enthusiasts fish 
by “tip-ups,” or lines connected to sticks 
which are set on pivots like a railroad- 
crossing gate. When a fish bites, down 
comes one end of the stick, up goes the 
other, bearing a red flag to show.a strike. 
At the end of a day’s work, a lucky fisher- 
man is likely to have chilled feet and up 
to 25 fresh, practically frozen fish for his 
own and his neighbor’s ice box. 

Thar She Blows. In a few states ice 
fishing enters the realm of big game hunt- 
ing. Sportsmen attract big fish with shiny 
lures, then harpoon them with spears. Best 
example: Wisconsin’s Lake Winnebago, 
where five sturgeon may be taken during 
the current Feb. 1 to Mar. 1 season. 

In Illinois and parts of Wisconsin the 
use of shacks and automobiles on the ice 
is forbidden and in Idaho the practice is 
frowned on by tounty sheriffs and coro- 
ners, who object to spending Sunday after- 
noons grappling for bodies. 

But elsewhere the thrill of driving 
over foot-thick ice sheets and owning a 
private shack in which to keep warm are 
part of the game. An annual New Hamp- 
shire event is the appearance on the ice of 
colonies of fishing “bobhouses.” Typical 
is ““Fisherville” on Lake Winnipesaukee— 
where “residents” have their own mayor, 


precincts, streets, signposts and elections. 





VETERAN. To Julius Hokenstad, winter's the 
best fishing time. (SEE: Frozen Fishing) 
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le Peter. PAIN 


PLUGS YOU WITH 


RACKING 


@ Rub in gently-warming Ben-Gay for soothing relief 
from simple headache! Ben-Gay contains up to 21/2 times 
more of two famous pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor — methyl salicylate and menthol — than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the 
original Baume Analgésique. It brings quick relief! 


Also for pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and COLDS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES 
ROSES AND SHRUBS 


Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock that will 
moke rapid growth and bear plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS are nuted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. it's FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION, 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
__13 Maple St. Dansville, N.Y. 


Sell GREETING CARDS. 
AND PERSONAL STATIONERY 


New 1947 line. Show friends 






















tremendous value 16 card All 
Occasion assortment. Selle for 


only $1.00. You make as much 















as 50c oe be x. Also fascinating Birth es 
ay Get-Well. Baby, Humorous, Gift Wra pping Cor- SAMPL 
s spondence No - boxes 33 r. _ a s ecial PERSONAL 
i yney-Saving Offer Write for € s 
sortment « o, approval and FREE Pe prsonal Stationery STATIONERY 






eample port 
ELM 


IRA GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-187, Elmira, N. Y. 


ASHES Exterrsly 


Llaused 


Relieve fiery itching and 
allay further irritation with 
active, specially medicated 


ESINOL* 


druggist. 





NEW PANTAGRAPH 


ADDING 
MACHINE 


PORTABLE 
Add, subtract, multiply. $999,999.99 4° 0 


cap. Easy fingertip operation. No- 

thing complicated about this prac- 

tical new type machine. Ruggedly constructed. 
Lightning fast. For business, farmers, professional 
men. Use it a week on our money back guarantee. 
Return for full refund if not satisfied. $14.50 C.O.D. 
‘plus postage. Cash orders prepaid. This company 


is 100 years old. 


Pantagraph Business Machines, Dept. 6, Bloomington, Ill. 










BIG MONEY! SUCCESS! 


“SWYZ + BE YOUR OWN woes! INCREASE YOUR 

INCOME! MAKE FRIENDS! “PRICELESS 

PERSONALITY” and“ FACE VALUE” our latest 

books can show you the way as it has for 

thousands. Cloth bound, $2 each. Paper 
bound, $1 each. 

THE MARSHALL ADRIAN CO. 


373 Colorado Bidg., Denver 2, Cole. 


& AJAX LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Egg Contest and Show winners. ‘HGANTIC SIZE. 
Fast growing. Year around Layers. Excellent Capons. 


Th d ‘healthy chicks weekly on Profit 
Soe oon DL Stry Book FREE, Write TODAY, 


AJAX HATCHERY, Box 424 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


VEN 
FITABLE 




















New Sensational heavy breed matures faster 
Wonderful meat. Layi Contest and Exhibition win. 
ners. Record Layers. Guaranteed chicks on PROF 

Sharing Plan. LOW prices. Catalog Free. Write “44 


AJAX HATCHERY, Gon 422 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Aviation 


Voices in the Soup 


The first pilots who heard it were 
skeptical—and scared. 

Through the bullet gashes in their 
planes’ armor the wind shrieked and 
swirled. Mottled with the wind was the 
soupy cloud-stuff that hid home runways. 
Over Iwo Jima or Europe the bad weather 
looked as if it might accomplish the de- 
struction that Japs and Germans couldn't. 

Hear & Live. Then a voice crackled 
into the pilots’ sweat-wet headphones. 
“Follow these instructions carefully. We 
will direct you to a landing.” 

It was an airborne straw to clutch, 
but the pilots listened—and landed. 

Now, like many of the 3,200 pilots it 
saved in war, the voice in the soup has 
begun speaking for a peacetime job, pro- 
tecting commercial airliners. 

Its deceptively simple name: GCA, 
ground control approach system. To the 
airminded public those initials are gradu- 
ally beginning to spell safety. 

For six months the Army has operated 
a “weather notwithstanding” series of 
daily flights from a field in Ohio to Wash- 
ington. When no other engine is heard in 
the cloud-locked skies near those fields, 
GCA is bringing its charges home safely, 
effortlessly. 

The first and only fatal accident ever 
involving GCA (early this year at Oak- 
land, Cal.) strengthened rather than weak- 
ened GCA’s position. A Navy transport 
using GCA had crashed, killing one per- 
son. Investigation indicated the pilot had 
disregarded GCA. 

Money Trouble. To the sometimes 
overcautious Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, however, GCA is still “to be used 
in emergencies as a supplement to instru- 
ment landing aids.” The $100,000 cost of 
a GCA installation has also prompted 
fund-shy CAA to stress development of 
cheaper, but less reliable, instrument land- 
ing systems. 

(Whatever the system used to solve 
the problem, airmen agree that inability 





to land promptly at weather-closed fields 
is the No, 1 threat to air safety.) 

Like many other things in America, 
however, the use of GCA to save airline 
passengers’ lives will depend largely upon 
the people—people with votes who can 
ask their Congressmen to clear the path 
for nationwide use of GCA. 

First they need to know: Exactly 
what is this saving voice? How does it 
work? 

To the pilot, GCA works like this: 

The steady, reliable ditting and dot- 
ting of the radio beam has brought the 
plane into the vicinity of an airfield. But 
swirling clouds hide.the ground. Spotting 
even a 100-ft.-wide runway is impossible. 
Up to 30 miles away from the field a 
voice comes into the pilot’s headset like 
an anxious mother whistling for her wan- 
dering child: 

“What is your heading?” 

The pilot answers. Within seconds 
the voice replies: ‘““‘We have spotted you. 
Turn to a heading of zero-one degrees. 
Fly at 2,000 feet.” 

For a while there is an anxious silence. 
Then the voice comes again, calm, re- 
assuring. 

Don't Worry. “Turn to a heading of 
seven-zero degrees. Drop to 1,500 feet. 
Your speed for this landing will be 120- 
m.p.h.” Then the formality eases, a new, 
cheerful note picks up the pilot’s anxiety 
and dumps it into oblivion: 

“How about a final cockpit and in- 
strument check. You’re doing real nice. 
That was a swell turn, Mac. Be nice to 
see you again, 

“You’re 10 miles from touchdown 
fend of runway] now. Lock your wheels 
in down position. Use flaps at your own 
discretion. Drop to 1,200 feet. You're 
doing fine. Whoa there! You're slipping 
off to the left. Steer two degrees right. 

“There! You’re lined up with the 
runway perfectly. Push it down to an 
angle of descent of 400 feet per minute. 
We've picked you up on the glide path. 
You're 50 feet too low... up a little. 
Fine! Two miles from touchdown . 
steer one degree right. You're in a slight 
crosswind from the left. 

“One mile from touchdown. You're 
30 feet too high. Okay .. . there’s another 








plane a quarter of a mile at 3 o'clock... 
he’s going the other way... fine... you 
look good now. Half mile from touch- 
down , .. you’re over the end of the run- 
way ... watch that left wheel. It may 
get in the mud... chop your engines. . 
there you go... okay.” 

On the runway the passengers unload 
after an exceptionally smooth landing. 
Typical comment on such an occasion is: 
“My, I wonder how the pilot could see 
through all those clouds!” 

Ground Eyes. To the men who ac- 
tually did the “seeing” for the pilot, GCA 
is a cramped 12-ft. aisle inside a trailer 
(so it can move from runway to runway), 
lined with black curtains like a photog- 
rapher’s darkroom. 

Four radar scopes blink and shine a 
dull green light into the faces of the men 
sitting before them. On the first scope a 
new half-inch slash of white light appears 
and crawls slowly along the hairlines. The 
operator contacts the pilot. If the plane 
wants to land, the radarman has it fly a 
special pattern so he can positively iden- 
tify which spot on the scope he’s dealing 
with (spots from terrain features, other 
planes dot the scope). 

The first operator gets the plane on 
its general course toward the field. A sec- 
ond man, with the same type of scope, 
takes over when the plane is about 15 
miles from the field. He tells the pilot 
what to do to get on the next leg of the 
landing approach pattern. 

At about 1o miles the remaining two 
scope-watchers take over. Their dials cal- 
culate the plane’s right-and-left position 
and its elevation. 

These operators do not speak to the 
pilot. A fifth man, watching a machine 
that coordinates the radar readings on an 
easy-to-see diagram-dial, takes over the 
final steps. 

Watching his lighted indicators, he 
can tell every foot the plane gets off 
course, laterally or vertically. He puts the 
plane on the runway with pin point pre- 
cision—without ever leaving his pitch- 
black booth. 

That’s GCA operating procedure for 
groundman and airman. For passengers, 
the voice in the soup could be simply the 
sound of life. 


Pathfinder Photos 


WATCHERS IN DARKNESS. A plane dands near the GCA unit with its chimney-like antenna boxes. Inside, radarmen guide every step. 
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Radio 


Curb Service 


Drive in and see a show on the house. 


That’s the kind of service the Mesa, 
Ariz., radio station dishes out. Tiny, new, 
250-watt KYTL claims to be the only 


drive-in broadcaster in the business. Its 
main studio window looks out on a free 
parking lot. Anybody can pull up, tune 
in the car radio and watch the broadcast. 
Poor man’s television, they call it, 


Talent Union 


The now-and-then listener who wishes 
radio would cut out the gab and give him 
straight music may not realize how easily 
that could be done. All it would take is 
a strike by the American Federation of 
Radio Artists (AFL). 

Except for a few commentators, all 
“voices” on the air belong to the star- 
spangled unicn: Actors, announcers, sing- 
ers, even sound effects men, Its letterhead 
boasts names like announcer Ken Carpen- 
ter, president; Frank Sinatra, a vice presi- 
dent. 

All's Quiet. AFRA, which only four 
months ago was on the verge of a walk- 
out, probably won’t threaten a strike now 
for two years. Its members have signed a 
contract with the networks which boosts 
salaries 20% to 30%. That puts minimum 
wages at $21.75 for a network quarter- 
hour show and $36.25 for a half-hour, plus 
$8.75 an hour for rehearsal (the contract 
requires one hour’s rehearsal per show). 

Management isn’t too jubilant about 
the contract. Broadcasting Magazine, in- 
dustry mouthpiece, lamented that rising 
payroll costs might force radio to fix a 
“lower economic base.” In that case, it 
went on, radio might not need so many 
high-priced actors, announcers, etc. 

As it is, some AFRA members have a 
tough time getting work. Close to 85% of 
them can’t make a living at radio alone, 
have to make it up elsewhere. In Holly- 
wood, for instance, there are 3,000 mem- 
bers scrambling for 330 jobs. 

House Divided. Some of the jobless 
brothers carp at the few who hold more 
than one job. In fact, reports Variety, 
show business newspaper, there’s consider- 
able family friction over the matter. Some 
members want to limit the number of jobs 
a performer can hold. Others, of course, 
are strongly opposed to this idea. 

AFRA’s executive secretary, George 
Heller, snorts: “There’s nothing to it. It 
can’t be done in this union.” 

Heller founded AFRA to years ago 
in New York and Los Angeles, got a union 
shop the following year. Under a union 
shop, AFRA can’t tell the networks whom 
to hire. But once hired, a performer has 
to join, pay his $50 initiation fee. 

Sign Here. Contracts cover sustain- 
ing, commercial and transcription broad- 
casts. One overall contract, the one re- 
cently negotiated in New York, takes in 
network operations there, as well as in 
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Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Almost 40 lesser agreements cover staff 
personnel on local stations, where wages 
generally run lower. 

Network management has toughened 
considerably since 1939 when its awed 
negotiators first faced talent like Eddie 
Cantor and Jack Benny sitting in on pro- 
ceedings. In those days, an AFRA mem- 
ber sighs, “we got nearly all we asked for.” 


Of Bibles and Stars 


“This program was brought to you by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.” With 
that ABC’s new religious drama signs off 
and its sponsor makes history. 

It’s a rare thing when an advertiser 
sponsors a religious program and rarer 
still when his commercial runs no longer 
than a sentence, 

Goodyear’s first is The Greatest Story 
Ever Told (Sun., 6:30 p.m., EST). 
Against choral music, editor-producer Ful- 
ton Oursler portrays New Testament sto- 
ries in modern English. In his version of 
the parable of The Unmerciful Steward, 
one character blurted: “Whatsa matter, 
Amos, are you gettin’ soft in the head?” 

Undercover. Who plays Christ, Pe- 
ter, etc., remains a trade secret. Goodyear 
doesn’t want actors who help sell soap 
and breakfast food on other shows to be 
identified with Bible personalities. 

Another newcomer, The Family The- 
ater (Mutual, Thurs., 10 p.m., EST), is 
glad to name its actors. The network has 
lined up 55 of Hollywood’s proudest names 
(including Joseph Cotten, Irene Dunne, 
Fibber McGee & Molly) for at least a 26- 
week series of spiritual drama. 

The idea came from Rev. Patrick 
Peyton of Los Angeles who appeared on a 
special Bing Crosby show, The Rosary, at 
the end of the war. One look at his fan 
mail, convinced him that there ought to 


be a tip-top radio drama to appeal to all 
faiths. 

It took more than a year of arrang- 
ing, but Father Peyton now has his idea 
hitched to the stars. 





AFRA'S KEN CARPENTER. His artists are fed- 
erated. (SEE: Talent Union) 
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YOUR FLASHLIGHT 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES > REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 


NEW SHOES for OLD! 


Don't throw away those comfortable ofd shoes: 
they really “fit your feet”. With our modern 
shoe-rebuilding machinery, we put new-shoe 
fooks and wear back into them—prime soles, 
welts re-sewed, heels built up, scuff marks 
eliminated — @ complete re-NEW-ing job. 








SEND NO MONEY 
Mail t old shoes to us (men's, ladies’, 
or children’s). Within a week, they'll be 
complete cost returned completely rebuilt. "Pay when 
to you they're delivered. 


CENTURY «cienie 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure booklet con- 
cerning patent protection and procedure—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-A District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


HEARING AID 
D EAF WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 

band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-18), N.Y. 17, N. Y. 


WORK FOR THE 
Pw = 


207 Park Ave. * 














—— | 
GOVERNMENT 


$1,756 TO $3,021 YEAR TO START 


Ex-Service Men 7 “FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
get preference 


Dept. E-102 Rochester 4, N. Y, 


Fush FREE list of U. 5S 


‘ 

32 Page Civil > Government big pay JOBS 

Service Book ad 32 page book describing sala- 

—FREE ° ries, hours, work Tell me all 
© about how to prepare for one of 

Mail Coupon FA these jobs 

Today— Name 

SURE Address Vet? 
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Americana 





GENERAL AND LADY. UDCer Lena Mac- 


Donald adds a buss. (SEE: Rebel General) 


Rebel General 


Heads turn and eyes soften wherever 
the General goes. And the General gets 
around. On one of his plane jaunts the 
pilot warned the crew: “Any strange 
noises will probably be the Rebel Yell!” 

At 1o1 Julius Franklin Howell of 
Bristol, Va., very military in the gold- 
braided gray of his dress uniform, is the 
symbol of the Confederacy. He was 16 
when he joined the Southern forces, only 
19, when, wounded and a prisoner, he was 
released in 1865—a corporal. His present 
title and splendiferous uniform came with 
his former position as Commander-in- 
Chief, United Confederate Veterans. 

For a symbol, the General is very 
much alive. His mind is keen, his reddish 
hair clipped like a G.I.’s. He goes to work 
every good day, types, reads widely, and 
talks current events in a clear, strong 
voice. In 1944 he addressed Congress. 

New Job, New Wife. At 88 the 
General had raised a family of seven, out- 
lived his wife. Deafness had forced re- 
tirement as president of Virginia Inter- 
mont college at Bristol. Most men would 
have taken to the rocking chair gratefully. 

Instead the General opened an insur- 
ance office in Bristol. At a Confederate 
convention in South Carolina that year he 
saw a pretty woman half his age, sought 
an introduction, married her. Among the 
10 reasons for his longevity (which Howell 
sends all askers)—temperance, purposeful 
living, optimism, high moral standards— 
is his wife’s devotion. 

Bristol turned all out for the Gener- 
al’s birthday recently. It wasn’t as gala 
as his centennial last year, with 2,000 
guests and a message from President Tru- 
man. But the Bristol UDC chapters had 
asked nearly 100 friends to the room dec- 
orated with the Stars and Bars, Rebel ivy, 
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the General’s portrait (gift of the D.C. 
United Daughters and Sons of the Con- 
federacy) and a three-tiered cake in the 
red-and-white of the Confederacy. 


Miniature Mt. Vernons 


The Revolution over, a tired general 
turned toward Mt. Vernon—and home. 

Today George Washington’s estate is 
luring other home-minded veterans. His- 
toric background and housing headaches 
inspired Maj. Richard Lusk of Ft. Belvoir 
to buy property adjoining the present Mt. 
Vernon. What was “Field No. 4” on a 
1754 map, and “Dogue Run Farm” when 
Washington’s tenants worked it, is turning 
into Woodlawn Manor, a modern com- 
munity. 

Wounded vets will be especially at 
home on these 266 acres. Washington 
founded the Order of the Purple Heart. 


For a Daye’s Work 


“$151,000. $151,000 twice. . . Sold!” 

The auctioneer’s voice rang in the 
hushed gallery. That bid last fortnight, for 
the Bay Psalm Book, was highest in the 
history of book auctions, so far as anyone 
knew. It soared above the $106,000 Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, Philadelphia rare 
book dealer, paid for a Gutenberg Bible 
in 1926. And it brought the same Dr. 
Rosenbach oné of the 11 known copies of 
the first book printed in the U.S. 

Puritan Song-Fest. Stephen Daye’s 
shop in Cambridge, Mass.—first U.S. 
printing house—was just two years old in 
1640 when, for £33 it ran off 1,700 copies 
of The Whole Book of Psalms, Faithfully 
Translated into English Metre for the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. These psalms, 
chanted to a half-dozen tunes, were the 
basis of many early American hymns. 

History of Dr. Rosenbach’s Bay 
Psalm Book is traced to 1758, when it 
was one of five stored in the steeple room 
of Boston’s Old South Church. Soon after 
1850 the church swapped it and two others 
for modern books. In 1879 Cornelius Van- 
derbilt paid a collector $1,200 for it. Now 
it has changed hands again. Proceeds will 
go to a Long Island hospital. 





International 


COSTLY PSALTER. Reader Rosenbach paid 
$151,000. (SEE: For a Daye’s Work) 








Wide World 


WARFIELD: "Why did you stop playing?” 


| have been firm in my refusal to re- 
turn to public life. I'd much rather have 
people say to me: “Mr. Warfield, why did 
you stop playing?” than “Mr. Warfield, 
why don’t you stop playing?”—David 
Warfield, 80, retired actor. 


| see no reason why this country 
should not continue the making of atom 
bombs—at least until the ratification of 
the international control treaty.—Bernard 
Baruch. 


In body men are hard and brittle; 
women soft and tough. From the very 
moment of conception, men die in higher 
proportion than women. Every medical 
advance increases the life expectancy of 
women more than it does of men.—Dr. 
Lynn T. White Jr., president, Mills col- 
lege. 


There's nothing worse than a man 
with a paunch. Any man can hide his 
bulges if he’ll take a deep breath, swallow 
his pride and wear a good foundation gar- 
ment.—Mrs. Wallace E. Barnes, lingerie 
manufacturer. 


The final decision had to be made 
by the President. The Japanese were given 
fair warning . . . well in advance of the 
dropping of the bomb, I imagine the bomb 
caused them to accept the terms.—Presi- 
dent Truman. 


Hardly anybody really gets enough 
sleep. The world is worn out. It has 
jumpy nerves.—L. Gerald Koch, bedding 
manufacturer. 


Every man and every woman in 
America is working one day in three for 
the Government.—Sen. Robert A. Taft. 


The natural tendency of women 
toward infraction of the law is appreciably 
greater than that of men.—Prof. Ralph S. 
Banay, Columbia university. 


The man of the future will develop 
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reach maturity at about the age of 


slowly, 
40 and live several centuries.—Dr.. John 


B. S. Haldane, eminent British biochemist. 

The time will come when people will 
spend summer in the Antarctic, just as we 
now go to Florida in the winter.—Mrs. 
Finn Ronne, wife of polar explorer. 


The people with authority have no 
time to think and the people who think 
have no authority.—Clyde O. Patterson, 
Illinois farmer, 


A mild religion is like warm water in 
a locomotive. .Unless the water reaches the 
steam point, the locomotive will never 
move.—Dr. John Oliver Nelson, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ. 


The Ford Motor Co. proposes to ac- 
cept its losses since VJ-Day as an item of 
the cost of a great war.—Henry Ford J]. 


Ford's reduction in car prices is a 
smart publicity move. But it can have no 
effect on our wage demands. Ford work- 
ers eat food, not Fords.—Walter Reuther, 
president, CIO United Auto Workers. 


Obscene books don’t hurt you if you 
read them as I do—from the legal stand- 


point. But I wasn’t helped any.—John S. 
Sumner, League for the Suppression of 
Vice, 


We are all chipping in for a $4,500 
automobile for Sam Rayburn. Now Sam 
is a grand fellow. and we ought to reward 
him on earth. We know the Lord will take 
care of him later.—Rep. Frank Boykin 
(D.-Ala.) 


As early as 1941, the fundamental 
knowledge of atomic fission was much 
more complete than is our current knowl- 
edge of cancer prevention.—Dr. Thomas 
Parran, U.S. Public Health Service. 


| intend to knock off some of the 
brass hats in order to save money in the 
Armed Services.—Rep. John Taber (R.- 
N.Y.) 





Acme 
"Knock off some brass hats.” 


REP. TABER: 
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Keep regular 


without harsh 
LAXATIVES 


Try Lemon and Water 





— it’s good for you! 


o & + 


JUICE OF ONE = IN A GLASS 
FRESH LEMON © OF: WATER 





Lemon and water, when taken first 
thing on arising, makes harsh laxatives 
entirely unnecessary for most people. 


This natural fruit drink -simply the 
juice of a lemon in a glass of water— 
is all that most people need to insure 
prompt, gentle, normal elimination. 
And unlike harsh laxatives, which ir- 
ritate the system and impair nutrition, 
lemon and water is good for you! 


Millions Take Lemons for Health 
Lemons are among the richest sources 


Calera Su alkiat 


LUMBAGO 
TORMENT? 
SORETONE Liniment’s 


Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


















| To get quick, gentle relief from the misery of 


lumbago, muscle and back aches due to fatigue 
and exposure, use Soretone liniment, made for 
this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients act- 
ing like glowing warmth from a heating pad. 
Fresh blood is attracted to superficial pain area. 
Soretone stands out for safe, effective results. If 
not delighted, money back. 50c. Economy size 
$1.00. 


Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. 
| types of common fungi—on contact! 


Kills all 5 


One of the 225 products made by McKesson & Robbins 
for your health and comfort. 





oe Profitable Profession 


in 9O Says at Home 
N, 


Many Swedish — Ganteokes make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clube or 
Private practice. Others make good 
money in epare time. You can win inde- 
ae and prepare for future security 
VY training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page. 
restated Book FREE—Now! 


a he Coll of Swedish Massase 
- © Dept. 765-8. 100 E. Obie St., Chicage 14 





FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 





Haag ssgullor the hantir fed simy! 
LEMON and WATER 


= first thing on arising 


















of vitamin C, which helps to restore 
energy and to resist colds and 
infection. They supply valuable 
amounts of B; and P. They alkalinize. 
They aid appetite and digestion. 
National surveys show 12,000,000 
Americans now take lemon and water 
as a regulator or health builder. 











Not sharp or sour, lemon and water 
has only enough tang to be refreshing: 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try it 
10 days and see if you don’t benefit. 












FOOT PAINS STOPPED 
with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR RISK 


sHeel Cushion 


Increases Circulation 
nh ds 


Weight Balancer ‘4 
Metatarsal Lasting Relief 
W ear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 














burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 


Made of selected leather, spec- 
jially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 

lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them, “I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 


SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 


shoe size. Pay postman §1 
plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sending 
price with order. 


Money back if you are not pleased 
after 30 day 


s. Send Today! 
Dept. 463, Council Bluffs, lowa 


ARCH HEELER CoO., 





NY EAA 


7" ' \ 














Saves Costly Redecorating! 
AMAZING INVENTION, Banishes old 
etvie housecleaning mess and murs we ° 
rage—no sticky “dough nor swollen hands °o 
more dangerous atepladders. Literally erases dirt tine 
magic from walis, ceflings. window shades. upholstered fur- 
niture, ete. Ends drudgery! SAVES REDECORATING! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS %"2!.0% "= oo: 


all whe 
nny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY 
~ 881 Gar Street, AKRON, ONI0. 
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Sample 


send name at once. 


just your name, MRISTEELC 











MEN WELCOME 
SIMPLER SHAVING! 


World’s Most Modern Razor 
Wins New Friends Every Day 


Mystic, Conn., Feb. 
26,1947.Everywhere 
in America where 
it’s been tried, the 
new simpler method 
of shaving is win- 
ning men over. The 
new Enders Razor 
gives the world’s 
simplest shave! 
Safer, swifter, smoother shaves are assured 
by the Enders with its amazingly simple con- 
struction. It’s all one piece—no mechanics, 
no gadgets. All you do is click the blade in 
and shave! Furthermore it doesn’t clog, it’s 
easy to clean and it stays clean. Blades are 
sharp and long lasting—the razor is shaped 
to snuggle right into your hand. Just try it— 
you'll like it. If your nearby store doesn’t 
have it yet, order direct from Durham- 
Enders Razor Corp.,Dept. 105, Mystic, Conn. 


SPECIAL OFFER... 
RAZOR AND 5S BLADES... 49¢ 


Durham-Enders Razor Corp., Dept. 105, Mystic, Conn. 








This Easy Way 
TEACHES GUITAR 


to Your Satisfaction in 
30 Days Or Money Back 






Astounding new Jim 
Major Home Method 
teaches you to play 
guitar easily, quickly, without long hours 
practicing scales or exercises. No musical 
knowledge necessary. Play many popular 
songs, hymns in very short time. 30 lessons, 
complete course for only $1.69. EXTRA — 
BIG 53 SONG BOOK included without addi- 
tional cost. Send no money... pay postman 
$1.69 plus postage. (Cash with order we pay 
postage.) Money back guarantee. Send today 
to Jim Major, Room 30-B, 230 East Ohio, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Earliest Tomato 


JUNG'S WAYAHEAD 
has Big Red Fruit ripening as early as 
July 4, Regular price 15¢ per packet, 
but to introduce Jung's 
Pea Quality Seeds we will 

Send you a trial packet '-=—= 
of this Tomato, Giant Carrot, 
Cream Lettuce, and Earliest 
Radish, also a packet each of 

Giant Zinnias and 

Double Larkspur 
All the above for 10c; in Can- 
ada, 20c. A Premium Coupon 
. sent with each collection, also 
907%, our catalog of bargains in & 
Seeds, Plants, Hybrid Corn, 



















SELLWOMEN’S WEAR | 


Up-tc-minute styles}- DRESSES - street - house, 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Bedspreads, Towels, Curtains, 
Child Wear, DRESS GOODS - Cotton prints, 
Linens, Rayons, Woolens. Beautiful FREE Sam- 
piles make Easy Sales-BIG PROFITS-without ex- 
perience. Exclusive. Be First. Write now. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH 
Dept. 426 Binghamton, N.Y. 





‘high rents, he says. 





MR. AVERAGE CITIZEN. Jimmy Stewart plays 
him admirably. (SEE: Spirit of America) 


Spirit of America 


It's a Wonderful Life ~(Liberty- 
RKO) is a kind of modern morality play, 
with James Stewart playing Everyman, 

Hero Stewart has a pretty un-wonder- 
ful time. His dreams go bust, one after 
another. His frustrations pile sky-high. 
Even though he is supposed to be just an 
ordinary guy, the plot has to make him an 
indispensable man. He's the mainstay of 
his home town’s Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, 

Bad Man. Cruel old Lionel Barry- 
more, who owns every busline, department 
store, and bank for miles around, is Stew- 
art’s arch-enemy. Lionel thinks people are 
cattle. Let ’em live in the slums and pay 
Stewart fights this 
idea with every breath in his skinny body, 
for weary year after weary year. He is 
comforted and encouraged by his pretty 
wife, Donna Reed, and his noisy, affec- 
tionate children. 

But one day the hero’s uncle loses the 
Building & Loan’s bankroll. He absent- 
mindedly drops it in Banker Barrymore’s 
lap, rolled up in a newspaper. Barrymore 
promptly salts it away and threatens Stew- 
art with foreclosure and prison. 

Enter the Angel. In despair, Stewart 
does what so many others have done: He 
wishes he’d never been born. At this 
point his guardian angel, a wingless, fool- 
ish-looking fellow, tells him his wish has 
been granted. 

Stewart runs through the town, but 
no one recognizes him, because he’s never 
been born. The angel warns him that 
“each man’s life touches so many other 
lives that when he isn’t around he leaves 
an awful hole.” Stewart discovers that, de- 
prived of his own kindliness and under- 
standing, his girl-friend would have be- 
come a sour spinster. Minus the Building 
& Loan Company, the townspeople would 
have had to live in hovels. 

Happy Ending. Horrified, Stewart 
cries that he didn’t mean it, that he wants 








everything to be as it was, that he'll 
gladly face prison and disgrace. The angel 
grants him this second wish and Stewart 
runs happily home. He finds that his 
neighbors have pooled their Savings to 
make up the $8,000. Moral: No man is a 
failure who has friends. 

It’s a Wonderful Life gets sticky now 
and then. In spite of that, this first post- 
war collaboration of Actor Stewart and 
Director Frank Capra is an excellent film. 
It packs plenty of charm, humor, honest 
pathos and, at times, sharp observation of 
the American scene. 

Stewart gives a moving performance. 
The other players are also first-rate, par- 
ticularly Miss Reed as the wife, Henry 
Travers as the angel, and H. B. Warner 
as a druggist. Only Lionel Barrymore, 
made up to look like Humpty Dumpty, 
descends to caricature. 


Hero or Villain ? 
The Beginning or the End (M-G-M) 


tells the life story of a colossal character 
the atom bomb. As a straightforward doc- 
umentary of the giant's career—from lab- 
oratory birth to the climactic bombing at 
Hiroshima—the film is intensely absorbing 
and dramatic. 

Unfortunately, Metro felt it needed 
a little syrup. On top of a script heaped 
high with nuclear physicists, pitchblende, 
and history’s most awesome spectacle, they 
piled an obtrusive rorhance and dialogue 
that sounds like a philosophy lecture. 

Tom Drake, as a young scientist who 
helps develop the bomb, goes to Oak Ridge 
with his bride, Beverly Tyler. There, he 
makes a friend of Robert Walker, aide to 
Maj. Gen. Leslie Groves (Brian Donlevy). 

Tragedy. Drake objects to using 
atomic energy to kill. Later, in readying 
the bomb for its tryout on Hiroshima, he 
gives his life to prevent a premature ex- 
plosion. (This parallels the actual death 
of Canadian Dr. Louis Slotin.) 

Before Drake dies he writes a letter 
to his wife. Walker takes the letter to 
Washington, and ‘at the Lincoln Memorial, 
reads the words that justify use of the 
bomb but express hope for wise use of 
atomic power. 

A prologue to the film explains that 
“for dramatic license and security pur- 





TEARLE'S FDR. He looked the part even 
without make-up. (SEE: Hero or Villain) 
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poses some re-arrangement of facts and 
circumstance was necessary.” Perhaps this 
accounts for the impression given that the 
U.S. developed atomic energy almost 
single-handed. Contributions made _ by 
other countries are mentioned in a short 
scene with Prof. Albert Einstein, and some 
English and other foreign scientists have 
minor roles. But America gets more than 
her full share of credit. 

Not So Easy. Originally, Lionel 
Barrymore was to play the role of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. But the late President’s 
family objected because of the actor’s 
politics. Finally Godfrey Tearle, who 
hardly needed make-up for the part, was 
imported from England (see picture). 
Scenes showing Truman’s approval of the 
atom bombings of Japan had to be re-shot 
because the White House felt the subject 
had not been treated seriously enough. 

Best performance is by Hume Cronyn, 
who plays Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, direc- 
tor of final bomb assembly in New Mexico. 
He is also the narrator who introduces the 
film to the people of the Twenty-fifth 
Century. These are the people who, it is 
hoped, will live to know the end of the 
story as those of the Twentieth Century 
know the beginning. 


Capsules 
The Beast With Five Fingers (War- 


ners) attempts to give horror fans a per- 
manent set of goose pimples. It succeeds 
only in disappointing the moviegoer who 
likes some intelligence and coherence in 
his film fare. The story is based on an 
Italian legend in which a dead musician’s 
disembodied hand, seeking throats to throt- 
tle, wanders through time, space and a 
mansion as big as Grand Central Station. 
Performances by Peter Lorre, Robert Alda 
and Andrea King do nothing to lighten the 
gloom, 

Johnny O'Clock (Columbia) stars 
Dick Powell as a big-time gambler who’s 
terrific with the ladies, handy with his 
fists, and fast with his rod. But when 
Evelyn Keyes turns on the romance, the 
heart that beats beneath his hard-boiled 
exterior shines like 20-karat gold. Crack- 
ling dialogue and Lee J. Cobb as the 


smooth detective give an illusion of new- 
ness to the commonplace plot. 





TWO LOVES. Powell has a tough choice: 
the wheel or Keyes. (SEE: Capsules) 
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| HERE 
TODAY 
SORE TOES 





Didnt your mother ever fell - 
you about SWUTH BROTHERS? 






COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 
Here’s 3-Way Relief: 


today, one for pocket, one for bedside 
—if night coughs strike. 





membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 


Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 year 
history. A boon to smokers, Buy 2 packs 





STOP CORNS! 


GONE 
TOMORROW 


CORNS STOPPED 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from develop- 
ing tomorrow! But —if you have corns — Zino-pads 
will instantly relieve your pain and quickly re- 
move corns. Get a box NOW! Cost but a trifle. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—preferred by 
many doctors, nurses and certain hospitals! Relieves 
pimples, rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for easy 
removal. Buy at your druggist’s today. 


CUTICURA intent 


OINTMENT 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FR EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


GAS ON STOMACH 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief — 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. 

















Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your roney 
back on return of bottle to us, 25c at all druggists 


Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 


It’s easy to build this household appli- 











FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment ‘because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a littl FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. Does 
not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor'’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


VILD YOUR OWN 7:3 
FAST FREEZER itive 










ance and profitable to use. Save up to 
75%. Operates on 110 or 32 volts. Plans 
show 5 sizes and are easy to follow. 
ENJOY MAKING ONE OF these 
freezers from new or used parts. No ex- ; 5 sizes 
pert knowledge needed. Mail $1.00 bill or Sto 40 cu. ft 
check for rea plans and catalog : 

LE JAY MFG. CO., 410 Leday Bidg., Minneapolis , Mina, 





Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
Giant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
bits. Gorgeous fur. Big demand. 
Big profits. Small capital. Anideal 
business for anybody, anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM __ RéA 


a a ee HAIR 


Are you @ victim of ugly unwanted hair and feer 
miserable? Unwanted hair can be removed quickly — 
easily. Lovely, hair free skin — beauty —happiness 
Yes—and we have the only method for 
gormancnty removing unwanted hair. 

rite for interesting free bocklet. House of Lechler, 
Dept. H692, Broadway, New York 12, N.Y 
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DIRECT TO YOU $ 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 9 uP 
jonuments, Markers. tisfac- 

tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. ha ad 
Free catalog. Compare our prices 


Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 968, Joliet, 111. 





Here’s relief for 
the agony of 


Help increase 

the flow of 
ee a nature’s own 

é lubricating 
fluids 


Yes—you can do something 
torelieve the aching misery of joints 
that creak with every cold spell! 
You see, cold weather actually con- 
stricts tiny blood vessels, cutting 
down the supply of nature’s own 
lubricating fluids to your joints— 
that’s why they creak and feel 
stiff. Rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local circu- 
lation speeds up. That wonderful 
“warmth” helps those tiny blood 
vessels feed your joints 
with more lubricating 
fluids—and you feel just 
grand! Be sure to keep 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 
drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 


50 
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"Is this filling station open for business?” 


Doomsday, 1947 


Schedule A is not for me 
And looking further, 
I don’t need B. 
It’s plain to see 
I worry not 
for explanation 
of depreciation 
Claimed in schedules 
B and C, 


Subtract line 4 from above line 3— 
How much withholding? 
How much from E? 
Am I a deduction? 
It’s getting late! 
Add the total on figure 8, 
Subtract the total 
you have paid— 
Ye Gods, I owe 
More than I made. 


—O. C. R. 
Overheard 
“Eating in restaurants is getting more 
and more expensive,’ said the office 


worker. “I used to have to borrow a 
quarter to buy lunch every day, but now 
I have to borrow a dollar.” 
* * * 
The younger set now refers to baby- 
sitters as pin-up girls. 
* * * 
Suggestion for inspirational song for 
labor’s portal-to-portal pay drive: Open 
wide dem golden gates. 


The Crow 


The crow, in cornfield conclave raucous, 
Sounds like a legislative caucus. 
At least if crows should make our laws, 
None would be passed without due caws. 
—S. Omar Barker 
x * * 
France is worried about a weak franc. 
And Spain, about a strong Franco. 
. @. 2 
The French would like a theme-song: 
“Yes, Saar, That’s My Basin.” 


x * * 
Maybe Georgia needs two Governors. 
a * * 


Mr. Truman seems to be enjoying his 
new position as quarterback. Tossing the 





ball provides more fun than running withit. 
* * x 


Butter prices continue to tumble. One 

good churn deserves another. 
* * x 

Trouble with a budget is, it’s so hard 
to budge it. 

* * * 

The Edison Centennial reminds us 
that the world needs more light and less 
heat in discussing mutual welfare. 

+ * x 
coal-production 
could use an Asia 


Britain is having 
troubles. Maybe it 
Minor or two. 


Quips 


Most Americans feel quite comfort- 
able about sending a great U.S. general to 
a Moscow peace meeting.—Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 

x * x 

Canada has lifted certain price con- 
trols, seeing the day coming when many 
items will be as cheap as talk.—Boston 
Globe. 

* * * 

British Broadcasting has banned hyp- 
notism by television. Radio apparently 
considers itself perfectly competent to put 
people to sleep, without any help.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 

* * ca 

In other words, Republicans are tell- 
ing Miss Government they just can’t sup- 
port her in the style to which she has be- 
come accustomed.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

. o = 


Nylons went on public sale in Cincin- 
nati only 18 months after the war’s end. 
Maybe, in ro years, there will be vacant 
houses.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * * 


High for 1946 in total publicity was 
John Q. Public, squarely in the middle in 
every strike cartoon.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 

: 2 -% 

Next they'll be suing for pay for time 
spent waiting for the bus.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


ONLY TEN YARDS OF GOODS 
PER _CUSTOME?, 





"We'll have to penalize you five yards for 
unnecessary roughness!" 


PATHFINDER 








At the end of many a rainbow— 


I- you Go to the end of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say, 
you'll find a pot of gold. 


Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
many people believe what amounts to the same thing. 


That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 





sometime, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We couldn’t 
say exactly how this might happen—but we go along from day 


to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing that 
somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 





Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 
make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 


When you come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
average man can plan financial security for himself and his 
family is through saving—and saving regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by buying 
U.S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 


These bonds are the safest in the world. When you buy ’em 


through the Payroll Plan, they mount up fast. And in just 10 
years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you put in. They'll 
come in mighty, mighty handy when the time comes to send your 


kids to college, to buy a house, or to weather a rainy day. 


So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings 


Bond you can possibly afford? You bet it is! 
d if : 


P.S. You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, 


as well as at your place of business. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 








ITH THE TOP 
STARS OF HOLLYWOOD 
CHESTERFIELD IS 
BY FAR THE 
FAVORITE 
CIGARETTE 


AY 


fe Be Guisrs RFIELD 


ALL OVER AMERICA- CHESTERFIELD IS TOPS! 


Co »pyright 1947, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co.) 





